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UST as Goodyear has always 
J produced the top-quality 
tractor tire in peacetime — 
Goodyear is now making the 
best synthetic rubber tractor 


tires in wartime. 


There are three big reasons 
why this is so: 

First, there is Goodyear's lead- 
ership and “know-how” in the 
processing of synthetic rubber. 
Second, the exclusive Super- 
twist cord carcass of Goodyear 
tractor tires supplies extra 
toughness and resiliency that 
spell greater resistance to 
bruises and wear. 

Third, and of greatest import- 
ance, there’s Goodyear’s famous 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF- 
CLEANING, Sure-Grip tread 
pattern — which has proved it- 


AUTO TIRES...TRUCK TIRES.. 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply 
you with good used tires, or with 
new Goodyears for your passenger 
car or truck — depending on your 
ertificate and his stocks. He also 
offers expert tire inspection, re- 
capping and retreading services — 
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WHAT 1S THE 
BEST TRACTOR TIRE MADE TODAY ? 


You'll find the answer in Goodyear’s new synthetic rubber Sure-Grip 
— with its famous SELF-CLEANING, O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R TREAD DESIGN 


self to be the hardest-working, 
most efficient tread design any 
tractor tire can have. 


Naturally, the supply of these 
new Sure-Grip tractor tires is 
still limited. But they are now 
available — upon certification 
by local tire-rationing boards 
—as replacements to farmers 
whose present tractor tires are 
worn beyond further service. 
Under certain conditions, they 
can also be bought by farmers 
who want to change over their 
tractors from steel wheels to 
rubber tires. 


Maybe you can qualify for 
these new Goodyear Sure- 
Grips. The way to find out is 
to see your Goodyear dealer. 
He has all the latest regula- 
tions and information. 


.BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


using proved Goodyear materials 
and methods. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammer- 
mill Beles that wear many times 
longer are also available through 
your regular supplier — as well as 
Goodyear Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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GOoD“VEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 








4 O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF-CLEAN.- 
ING TREAD DESIGN. 


NO “POCKETS” to pack up with earth 


and cause slippage. 
+ 


GREATER TRACTION, backward as well 
as forward in all kinds of soil. 


* 
BETTER WORK, in less time and with less 
fuel. 
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It takes over 100,000 eggs 
per minute to meet our 1943 
egg quota. This is no time for 
pullets to be dilly-dallying! 


Give them the urge to lay. 
Stimulate appetites and the 
better use of feed with Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 
Supply minerals that are 
absolutely essential with 


Pan-a-min. 


Our Pan-a-min birds on the 
Research Farm lay as many 
as 2300 extra eggs per 100 
birds per year. We believe 
Pan-a-min will help you with 
egg production on your farm. 
Get Pan-a-min from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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RITICISM of corn grow- 
C ers, from government 

and inspired sources, 
has tried to point the finger 
of scorn at those who have 
full corn cribs and do not sell 
when buyers are clamoring for 
corn. The answer to that is 
plain. Government, in effect, 
established two prices for corn. 
One is the ceiling price for 
cash corn. The other is the 
price a corn owner can get by 
feeding his grain to animals. That price is 
just as clearly determined by governmental 
policies as the one named as the ceiling. 
There can be no fair criticism for choosing 
to take the higher of two legal prices. 


x *k* & * 
AGAIN a clear need arises for more 
effective “public relations” for agriculture. 


For the sake of national unity and under- 
real truth about the situation 
of farmers ought to be made clear to city 
people. Otherwise uninformed and unjust 
criticism will flood the country. City people 
should be kept posted on the policies that 
have distorted the price structure so some 
requirements can be supplied and others can 


standing the 


| not. They probably have little understand- 
| ing, for instance, that the natural flow of 
| animals into the packing industry has been 


| completely out of business. 


| state meat business. 


| marketing, only part of the 


Lots of local packers are nearly or 
Their transac- 
tions, being local, have not called for the 
federal inspection which is required for inter- 
When pasture, feed or 
heavy runs of 
nation’s usual 


upset. 


price conditions stimulate 
packing capacity is in position to accept live- 
stoek. Suffering labor shortage, packers have 


| their troubles handling heavy runs. 





| other countries cannot at present be filled. 8 


* 


Facts such as these—and there are many 
such which are not made clear to city con- 
sumers—could be presented effectively if agri- 
cultural organizations were prepared to get 
the true stories into the hands of city news- 
paper and radio writers. Every responsible 
reporter, editor and commentator wants a 
reputation for truth and for having the facts 
straight. He eagerly welcomes contact with 
unbiased, accurate and fully informed sources 
of agricultural facts. If the farm organiza- 
tions can not get together to make provision 
for doing this on an adequate and national 
basis, perhaps they can get help from the 
foresighted business groups who know the 
importance of farmers to their survival. The 
steps so far taken are not enough. I am not 
disposed to predict the unpleasant, but I do 
feel strongly that needless disunity, which 
later will react disagreeably on the whole 
country, will grow unless clear understanding 
is maintained. 





Wheeler McMillen 


SAM PETTINGILL, the bril- 
liant patriot and former Indi- 
ana Congressman, told me 
one of his favorite stories the 
other day. An Italian appli- 
cant for naturalization was 
asked by the judge how many 
stars there are in the Ameri- 
can flag. The answer was 96. 


ian to count the stars in the 
courtroom flag. Again the 
Italian said there were 96. 
The puzzled judge explained that there are 
only 48. “But, your Honor,” protested the 
applicant for citizenship, “you forget to count 
the stars on the other side of the flag!” An 
example, to say the least, remarks Mr. Pet- 
tingill, of the completely open-minded ap- 


proach. 
w 


Another naturalization story was told me 
by a New Mexico friend. In this one the 
judge put on the snapper, and I think it is 
the perfect answer to those who believe in 
supermen. The applicant had correctly an- 
swered a list of the usual questions. When 
asked what would happen if both the presi- 
dent and the vice-president should die, he 
was correct in saying that the secretary of 
state would assume the presidential office. 
“Then,” asked Judge Colin Neblett, “suppose 
the president, the vice-president, and the sec- 
retary of state, all three, were to die. Who 
would become president then?” The appli- 
cant confessed that he could not answer the 
question. “That’s all right,” said Judge 
Neblett, “the Court don’t know either. Some 
ordinary guy would get the job.” 


xnnewk w# 


NO ABLER nor more readable book has 
been written on why Americans are the 
earth’s most fortunate people than The Spirit 
of Enterprise by Edgar M. Queeny (Scrib- 
ners, $2). Himself head of a great enter- 
prise, Mr. Queeny has patiently dug out the 
countless fallacies of our times, and con- 
trasted them with the principles which have 
built the nation—and which, if permitted to 
do so, will continue to build it greater. 
“We need only one freedom—Freedom!” he 
I heartily commend the book to 
patriotic reader. 


concludes. 
every thoughtful, 


uu zx @ 
THAT IT IS BETTER to rent than to own 


a farm is an opinion I have sometimes heard 
expressed by cornbelt tenant farmers. It 
never sounded quite convincing. True, the 
man who rents doesn’t have to pay for up- 
keep, taxes, and other items that go with 
ownership. There are years when he may 
make more than the owner. But he lacks 
the high independence enjoyed by the man 
who owns a piece of land outright. The 
house is not his own home, to change and 





Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. and pos- 
sessions; Canada, 2 years for $1.00. Subscri eee from 
le copies, 
5 cents In U. S. When changing address, send us old 
address as well as new; send address label from last copy; 
allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach new address. 


Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
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“HELLO SWEETHEART!’ 


Remember me? 


I'm the farmer boy who waved good-bye 
to you a couple of years ago. What I’ve 
been through, since then, wasn’t pretty. 
But it made me think .. . of you. 


Lady, you helped me take the muddy fox 
holes, the fields of blasting mines, the 
dive bombers and the cold steel of 
bayonets in my stride. 


And the fellows who won't come back 

well, they died to keep you standing 
there with that crown on your head and 
the torch of liberty in your hand. 


I know I'm speaking for them, too, when 
I ask “How are things at home?” 


I don’t expect much, now that I'm back. 
But what I do ask for I really want. I 
want an honest chance to make a decent 
living, and to own my own farm some 
day. If I've got what it takes, I don’t want 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





anyone holding me down with needless 
interference. I've seen too much of slaves. 


I want to marry that blue-eyed girl who's 

waiting for me on the farm down the 

road—and raise a family. I want some 

land of my own and a little home where 

the latch-string is always out to friends 
never to the agents of a gestapo. 


I want to worship as I please. I want to 
say what I think, and not what someone 
else makes me say. 


I want to come back to a country where 
there is competition and fair play and 
opportunity. When I have my own farm, 
I want to run it my way. I don’t want 
anyone else doing my own planning and 
bossing for me. 


I guess what I want all adds up to the 
right to live my own life in my own way 
like an American. V'll have no part of 


any fancy foreign political theories . . . 
I’ve seen what's happened to people who 
fell for them. 


From what I’ve seen, the American way 
can’t be beat. It’s made this country the 
greatest in the world. It made it possible 
for the folks at home to produce the food 
and munitions we needed to defeat the 
Axis. Best of all, it’s made us free and 
happy beyond all other nations. 


Lady, if you've kept America American, 
I'm not sorry I went to war. And ten 
million of my buddies feel just about 
the same way I do. 


* * * 


Some day the war will be over. Some day 
our boys will come home. And when 
that great day comes, we shall owe them 
more than parades and speeches. We shall 
owe them opportunities for jobs—and 
an America worthy of their sacrifices. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 


ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS aad RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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improve as his family and permit. 


He can seldom be sure of having the same 


means 


Down in his heart 
every tenant yearns to own the land he tills 


neighbors the next year. 


and the house in which his family lives. 
| * 

Many a far-sighted, ambitious renter is 
salting away savings in war bonds or cash, 
taking advantage of the steps toward owner- 
ship which good farming now makes pos- 
sible. Wiser ones are not hurrying to buy 

| as soon as they can accumulate down pay- 
ments, unless a very desirable farm is offered 
at a reasonable price, and unless half or 
more of the price can be paid now. This is 
no time for a land boom, although acre prices 
have generally been rising. They may be 
The urge for ownership should 
not lead to shoestring purchases. Too much 
land bought twenty-five years ago with too 


less again. 


little cash down brought grief to thousands. 
This is a time to get out of debt, keep out 
of debt, and to lay aside reserves. 

x *k k * 

IS PLOWING a mistake? Edward H. 
Faulkner, a former county agent, says it is. 
In fact he says it at some length in a two- 
dollar book, published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, called Plowman’s Folly. No 
one, he says, has ever advanced a scientific 
reason for turning the Soil upside down with 
a plow. Instead, he argues, the organic mat- 
ter of the fields should be cut in with a 
disc, so that it will absorb the rains, slow 
up the run-off, and decay near the surface 
where the products of decay will be quickly 
Better crops, less 
erosion, fewer floods, and fewer weeds would 
be among the results, he believes. 


* 


I don’t know whether Mr. Faulkner is 
right or wrong. His argument is impressive. 
I do know that nothing contributes more to 
progress than bold thinking which challenges 
old habits. Certainly it is bold thinking to 
question the wisdom of using an implement 
as thoroughly accepted as the plow. How 
much of our work is done because no one 


has stopped to figure out a better way? Does 








a housekeeper really need to wash dishes 
three times daily? Could something be used, 
in place of dishes? Can dishwashing ma- 
chines be made cheaply enough for every 
one? Can education be over- 
hauled so that a less expensive school system 


elementary 


can turn out better citizens equipped to 
make their livings? Asking such questions 
has brought us the automobile, electricity, 
radio, better medicines, and scores of things 
which once were impossible. 

= « & & 

HARD WORK and long hours have been 
the habits of farmers this season whenever 
the weather has permitted. Since farmers are 
reluctant to quit their labors before dark, 
wartime morning hours seem unreasonably 
early. Sylvan E. Williams, my friend who 
now owns the “Covington Republican” over 
on the Wabash River in Indiana (publishing 
that paper for four years was my substitute 
for a four-year college course), recently 
quoted a farmer who described how he felt 
a few mornings after the fields finally dried 
out. “He said he set his alarm clock for 
four, and when he got up to turn it off he 
was almost too tired to crawl back into bed.” 
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SOUTH GCARDLINA, RAILROAD 13590 


The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first locomotive 
entirely built in this country—for the South Carolina Rail. 
road, now part of the Southern Railway System. 
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Our of every war has grown a new era in transpor- 


Daily movement of a staggering quan. tation. This one is no exception. The pattern of that 


tity of oil from New Orleans to the 
Eastern States is the No. 1 war job of 


the Southern Railway. The Southern new era had been set, even before this war, by the 


assigns its fleet of General Motors 
Diesel freight locomotives as the key 


motive power to expedite this important General Motors Diesel Locomotive. And its Leader- 


fion 


ship in the Peace to come is forecast in the way this 


locomotive is today meeting the challenges of war. 








There will be something new in the 
farm and industrial pictures too. For 
there will be GM Diesels ready to 
serve wherever America needs power. 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelend, Ohio 





DIESEL 


POWER ENGINES..... 15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich, 























OPEN MEETING 
‘IT OUGHT TO GET A WAR MEDAL” | wartime evictions « - « on Feb. 





Heip the war by making only vital calls to war-busy centers. 





Thuis little tube can’t help you smell. But it can help 
you talk, see and hear. Right now, it helps direct guns, 
planes, ships. It ought to get a war medal. 


It has given birth to a new art called Electronics. 


In 1912 in the Bell Laboratories, Dr. H. D. Arnold 
made the first effective high-vacuum tube for amplify- 
ing electric currents. 

Vacuum tubes made possible the first transoceanic 
telephone talk by the Bell System in 1915. 


Vacuum tubes are now used on practically all Long 
Distance circuits to reinforce the human voice. 


That’s why you can talk across the continent so easily. 


Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the 
Bell System. Bell Laboratories developed them. 
Western Electric made them. 


But both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy 
now with war — turning out tubes and putting them 
to work in many a device to find and destroy the 
enemy on land, in the air, and under the sea. 


After the war, this Bell System army of tubes will 
work in thousands of ways for peace. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





That's more and more essential every day. 


23, 1943 our government obtained a court 
order to take possession of a tract of land 
| about 12 miles by 16 miles including the 

villages of Hanford, Wash., and White 
| Bluffs, Wash., and part of Richland, Wash., 
for a munitions plant, we are told. 

Early in March the government sent each 
family written notice to vacate their prop- 
erty by May first, with permission to take 
only their personal property with them. 

They are offering these ousted farmers 
only about 4 the value placed on their 
property by Yakima, Wash., appraisers, or 
what these farmers can purchase similar 
property for in adjacent territory. 

San Pedro, Cal. Geo. McConnachie 

Such injustices, amounting to confisca- 
tion, cannot be corrected in wartime; but 
the victims should begin now to get to- 
gether the evidence on which claims for 
loss can be established and enforced 


after the war.—FEd. 


| JEEPS FOR FARMS « « © After the 
war the farmer will need truck service, 
and a small car to use in traveling. With 
reduced gearing the Jeep can serve as a 
light truck, also a small tractor by reducing 
the speed. It might be possible to reduce 
the speed, to increase the power, to add 
a small pulley for power, for wood sawing 
and other uses material to the farmer. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. Stuart Keneith 
KING DAVID LONG DEAD «© « « Yours 


is the one farm paper that stands for the 

welfare of the farmer. Please keep it up. 

Hit below the belt if necessary, for the New 

Deal and their bureaucratic satellites do 

not hesitate to deliver any foul blow that 

can cripple the farmer’s cause. 

“The LORD is my shepherd”, King David 
said, 

But that Hebrew King has long been dead. 

Now when Roosevelt frees us from Want, 
and Fear, 

Shouldn’t need the LORD any more around 
here. 


Crosby, Texas D. R. Lang 
Below the belt not necessary.—Ed. 


NO CITIZENS °¢ * * You have a disgrace- 
fully unpatriotic attitude toward everything 
the government is doing in trying to win a 
war to save us from slavery to a dictator. 
You and your party in my opinion are not 
deserving of the name of American citizens, 
when you will put politics first and dast and 
always, and hinder the sacred responsibility 


before us. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Mrs. D. F. Culp 


Our opinion is otherwise.—Ed. 


HELP FROM FSA « « « We have been 
with the FSA for two years, and we have 
obtained more in these two years with the 
help of the FSA than we did in eighteen 
without the FSA. 

I worked eighteen years as share cropper, 
day laborer, and renting from plantation 
men (we had nothing), and it was worse 
every year. We couldn’t put out any fruit 
trees because we couldn’t afford to pay the 
price and maybe not get any benefit. 

There were but few of them that would 
allow you to as much as have a cow, to say 
nothing of anything else. They were afraid 
you might feed a few straws or grains of 
| their feed. 

The FSA loaned us money to buy last 
spring. Team of mules, 2 cows and our 
| farming tools. I think they are fine. 


| R.F.D., Dumas, Ark. J. L. Widmer 
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Fowcnd by Food! 


The Nation’s No. | Producer of Heavy-Rated Aircraft Engines 
Delivers Power Plants by the Thousands for Bombers, Fighters, 
and Cargo Planes in Action All Over the World! 


ODAY, Ford is the nation’s largest producer of 2000 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney engines used in the 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, the Martin B-26 bomber, the 
Curtiss C-46 cargo ship and other famous fighting planes. 


Recently two engines were taken apart—one made by 
Ford, the other by Pratt & Whitney. The parts were then 
scrambled. When reassembled both engines gave top- 
flight performance. A variation of even a fractional thou- 
sandth of an inch at certain points would have made such 
a feat impossible. This proves that mass-produced parts — 
the first and the millionth—are precision twins differing 
from others only in cost. 


Other Ford plants are delivering fleets of war models 
every day. On some of these projects Ford has extra capacity 
to produce even more armaments if needed. 


Under free enterprise, mass production became the main 
source of America’s high standard of living. Today mass 
production is America’s greatest weapon for war! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES 
DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 


M-4 TANKS . M-I0 TANK DESTROYERS 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBERS 

TRANSPORT GLIDERS « JEEPS 

UNIVERSAL CARRIERS + AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 

ARMY TRUCKS « TANK ENGINES 
TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 
TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS + GUN MOUNTS 
RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS 
AIRCRAFT GENERATORS «© ARMOR PLATE 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
This list does not include other important Victery 


dels now in production that cannet be named 
due to wartime conditions. 
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You ean share 
ina tank attack 


You needn’t be in an Armored Division to take part in a tank 
attack. You can share in it... right here at home... by thought- 


ful buying. 


Thoughtful buying offers two ways to help provide the weapons 
of war. First, it means that you won’t make unnecessary pur- 
chases. Second, it means that you'll buy only the best, the longest- 
lasting products . . . and will take good care of everything so as to 
avoid wasteful replacements. That saves labor and materials. It 
puts more weapons in the hands of our 
fighting forces. 


Naturally, the money you save-by 
thoughtful buying should be wisely invest- 
ed in War Bonds and Stamps. When peace 
comes, you'll have those dollars back with 
interest ...in order to buy the improved 
products which Industry is planning today. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 55 years the name ? 
“Exide” has symbolized 
dependability, long life. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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For Whom the They never get around 
Bell Tolls to calling Franco a 
murdering Fascist, but 
nevertheless this is a powerful AAAA pic- 
ture. Hemingway’s story of four days of 
fanatic freedom and love in the Spanish 
civil war is hard to transfer to film, and 
this is not flawless. Very long, for one thing. 
Gary Cooper is not at his best, but there 
are magnificent characterizations, by new- 
comer Katina Paxinou, and by Ingrid Berg- 
man and Akim Tamiroff. Another “Gone With 
the Wind” and a must-see. (Paramount) 


The Constant 4 third filming of the 


Nymph famous love story with its 
compelling heart-break. 


The mad antics of the “Sanger Circus” (a 
family of musical geniuses) are but the 
prelude to the tears you will weep over 
little Tessa’s tragedy. Charles Boyer, Joan 
Fontaine, Alexis Smith. (Warner) 


So Proudly A luminous cast of feminine 
We Hail stars in an honest tale of our 

nurses on Bataan. No battle 
scenes, but painting powerfully the heroism 
of these typical American girls. Claudette 
Colbert, Paulette Goddard, Veronica Lake, 
George Reeves, Sonny Tufts. Excellent. 
(Paramount) 


The Sky’s Music and dancing high- 
the Limit lighted by a wow of a soft- 

shoe _ solo by Fred Astaire. 
Routine story with some novel twists, plus 
Bob Benchley’s ever-delightful humor. (RKO- 
Radio) 


Victory Through For the first time, one 
Air Power side of a current con- 

troversy carried openly 
to the public via Walt Disney. Here Major 
de Seversky presents his case for air power 
alone to win the war. It is astonishing, in- 
teresting, and of course he might be right. 
(United Artists-Disney) 


Behind the What “Hitler’s Children” 


Rising Sun did to explain the German 

criminals, this attempts for 
Japan. The brutal cynicism of the Nip mil- 
itary clique, the methodical rape of China, 
the geisha girl and girl-selling rackets of 
Japan, with a dramatic story threading them 
together. Margo. Tom Neal. J. Carroll Naish. 
Expert technical job. (RKO-Radio) 


Hers to Hold Deanna Durbin as a 
“build’em” gal at Vega, 
while her sweetheart “flies °em”. Nice, timely 
romance, with Deanna as charming and 
dulcet-voiced as ever. Joseph Cotten, Charles 
Winninger. Love with music. (Universal) 


Submarine Alert A_ skillfully-made_ ex- 

citement about Jap and 
Jerry spies and their tattle-tale about our 
ship sailings. Richard Arlen, Wendy Barrie. 
Class A thrills. (Paramount) 


It’s a Great Life Mix up the confu- 

sions of the Bumstead 
family with Hugh Herbert, and you have 
the latest in this popular “Blondie” series. 
Mr. Dithers tells Dagwood to buy a house, 
and Dagwood thinks he says “horse”. There 
you have it. Arthur Lake, Penny Singleton, 
Hugh Herbert. (Columbia) 


Bomber’s Moon Excellent photography 

of a Flying Fortess raid 
on Europe and subsequent dog-fights still 
does not compensate for the hackneyed story 
of forced landing and subsequent escape. 
George Montgomery and Annabella do all 
right. Only fair. (20th C-Fox) 

Charles F. Stevens 
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‘distressed, tearful" 
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means ‘‘home ruler” 
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FREE booklet tells what your name means 


The meanings and origins of over goo 
masculine and feminine names are given 
in the fascinating illustrated booklet, 
“What’s in a Name?” It’s free—no 
obligation—just mail coupon. 









~~ QUENTIN 


means ‘the fifth-oorn” 





is a trade mark name - 


It stands for antiknock fluid made only by the 
Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put Ethyl 
* fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 
pump means that Erhy! fluid has been put into 
high quality gasoline and the 
that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 








ETHYL CORPORATION 
Room 3510, Chrysler Building, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “‘What’s in a Name?”’ 
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FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for pocket-size 
X-ray chart of your tractor, showing all vital 
points and exactly how each should be lubri- 
cated. Address Dept. FJ, The Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Pa. Give tractor make and model. 








CIRCULATION OF THIS ISSUE EXCEEDS 2.,0u.908 


$ We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and henerahy, Dames men. nor pay the —- * yy 
* bankrupts. his offer holds good one mont ter the 
PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS ~- PennZoil Motor Oil transaction causing the complaint. eee 

When ordering always say, “I saw your vertisemen 

B.T.&T. Oil + Gearlubricants + Tractor Chassis Lubricant + PennZoil Diese! Oils tn Farm Journal and "Farmer's Wife” This will insure 

_—e prompt attention to your order. “ 
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AMERICA’S 
GREAT AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
GIVES TOTAL COOPERATION 
FOR TOTAL VICTORY —_ - 


serving Chevrolet—and all for the advancement 


- « « with “Work Together — Win Together’’ 

as the universal battle cry of the day 
Chevrolet always has been proud of its member- 
ship in the automobile industry —but never before 
quite so proud as it is today. . . . For motor car 
manufacturers have performed miracles on be- 
half of America’s war effort, and they have 
accomplished these miracles by utilizing their 
skills, their experience and their resources to turn 
out the maximum of war material for the common 
cause. ... For its own part, Chevrolet is glad to 
report that it is serving others, just as others are 





= CH [EVROLET = 


of the war effort. . . . Major contractor, building 
aircraft engines, anti-aircraft guns, high-explosive 
and armor-piercing shells, military trucks and 
other products for our armed forces— Chevrolet 
also is a major supplier, manufacturing parts by 
the million for more than 120 other important 
war producers. . . . Total cooperation—total team- 
work—is the key to total victory for all of us. 
* * 7 
The products illustrated are only a few of the 


great many produced by the Automotive Industry. 
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“The Care And Use of Electric Appliances In The Home”’ contains 48 pages including 18 pages of “‘fixit” information —= 
on simple, easy things you can do in your own home to prolong the life of your electrical equipment and get more out of it. 


Free Book tells how to prolong appliance life 


Ask your neighborhood Westinghouse dealer for this helpful book today. It’s FREE! 


ee CAN MAKE 
your electrical 
appliances do more 
and last longer with 
the helpful hints in 
the new Westing- 
house book “The 
Care And Use of 
Electric Appliances 
In The Home’’— it’s 
yours for the asking! 











In it are helpful hints for the protec- 
tion and more efficient use of your electric 
refrigerator, range, vacuum cleaner, and 
iron—all of which may have to last for 
“extra” years. 


You'll find all of this information ex- 
tremely practical and useful—such items, 
for example, as directions for removing 
stains from clothing and fabrics. And it’s 
all based on the years of experience of 
Westinghouse engineers and home econ- 


omists in making and using all types of 
household appliances. 


Your neighborhood Westinghouse 
dealer offers you this free book as a part 
of his Westinghouse Wartime Conser- 
vice Plan—the plan that helps you con- 


serve your equipment for the duration. 


Ask him for your free copy today. Or, 
if he happens to be out of copies, write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. FJ-93, Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 





IN THE KITCHEN 

How to take care of electric 
refrigerator, range, roaster, 
and dishwasher. All about 
“Vitamized Cooking’’—with 
lots of helpful kitchen short 
cuts. 





AT THE TABLE 

Worthwhile hints on the care 
and use of table appliances 
- . . electric toaster, waffle 
baker, sandwich grill, and 
coffee maker. 








Hundreds of Useful Wartime Hints for Homemakers 


IN THE LAUNDRY 


Valuable directions for remov- 
ing stains from clothing and 
fabric. Timesaving tips on the 
proper care and use of electric 
washer, electric iron and ironer. 


ABOUT THE HOME 

How to clean clean with a 
vacuum cleaner. Hints worth 
knowing about home lighting, 


electric water heater, warm- .. ; 
ing pads, and electric fans. 7 So 








Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities... 


Offices Everywhere 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
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TO FARMERS—— 


Ban on pleasure driving on East coast expected to 
be shelved September 1 or sooner. B and C cards to 
be trimmed, with allotment of two gallons a week for 
A card holders—-a cut for western states, slight 
increase for eastern drivers. 


Regardless of outcome of dispute over draft of 
fathers, the 744,000 fathers regularly farming will 
continue virtually draft—proof, because of their 
occupation. 





The new rates of payment under the soil conser- 
vation program, announced yesterday, are all lower 
except on rice and some types of tobacco. New rate 
on cotton is l1¢ a pound; on corn 3¢ a bushel; on 
wheat 83¢ a bushel. 


Soybean growers may expect a fair share of 
soybean meal for themselves under WFA feed alloca- 
tion plan now being completed; growers of cottonseed 
and other protein feed crops ditto. 
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Farmers Union announces purchase by five regional 
co-ops of a $5,000,000 oil refinery at McPherson, 
Kansas, with pipeline to and storage tanks at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. This plant, one of the largest 
independent refineries in the Middle West, with 
capacity of 175 million gallons a year, is the fifth 
to be purchased by the co-op group. 


Potato growers and dealers meeting in Washington 
i on August 3-4 came out hard against price subsidy, 
but asked WFA for sufficient "floor support" price 
incentive to justify heavy storage of the big crop 
during October and November. Maine floor supports 
are already fixed at $1.90 until December 1, rising 
to $2.20 through March. Meanwhile, reports of 
woeful shortage of storage space and wholesale 
dumpage of spoiled spuds by WFA come in from Maine, 
Indiana and New Jersey. 


| Latest USDA figures show that eo are getting 

| two cents less of the consumer's dollar than in 

| March, when it was 57 cents. They also show that 
the average civilian consumer, based on prewar con- 
sumption, is still getting his food for the record 
low of 16% of his income, due to the fact the 
average income continues to rise more than the cost 
of food 


New plastic, made from nylon, is reported to be 
acid-resistant and able to withstand heats up to 
450 degrees. In that event, watch for a nylon can 
for foods, oils, etc. after the war, not now. 
Stockings first. 


Hog ceilings still unsettled. OPA met with hog 
producers in Chicago at end of July to discuss sys- 
tem to be used if and when price ceilings are put 
on live animals. Plan is for ceilings to be set up 
under a regional system, based on a top of $14.75 
at Chicago. 
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Baek the Attack... 


Now: 


@ An EXTRA investment in War 
Bonds is needed from EVERY- 
BODY in September—to help pay 
for INVASION! 

Support our boys—your boy— 
in this big Drive! 

Uncle Sam needs the money now! 
You will need it later! 

BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS Now! 

Invest at least $100 extra in 
War Bonds—over and above your 
regular bond-buying. 

For America’s Future—For Your 
Future—For Your Children’s Fu- 
ture—Increase Your Investment - 
in War Bonds: Subscribe to the 
3rd War Loan in September. 


*exnrexkeetree#eeat eS 2 


5 Personal Reasons For Increasing 
Your War Bond Investment 


1. Have more money saved up for new 
buildings and equipment. 

2. Have more money to tide you over 
emergencies. 

3. Have more money for the many new 
things you'll be able to buy after the 
war. 

4. Have the money in hand for your 


children’s education. 
. Have the money to enjoy when you 
retire. 


al 


Back the Attack— 
with War Bonds 


Br? WAR LOAN 
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This Helped Get Kansas Wheat In. A self-propelled combine, which cuts a swath 
directly ahead, like a steam roller. The machines made so far have a 1!2-foot 
cut, but when*Uncle Sam gives the word, 7-foot sizes may be produced. 


DANGER—SOFT SHOULDERS! 


ARM land prices are rising in many 

states, while farmers advance toward a 
Minneapolis conference, organized by twenty- 
five senators and representatives, to whoop 
and holler against red tape, regimentation, 
bureaucracy and the New Deal. 

If you ruminate over these two 
you begin to realize that they have a very 
interesting relationship. 

Think, first of all, of the land boom of 
1919-20. That was the affair which caused 
a doubled farm mortgage debt. which caused 
farmers to grow grey-haired, which caused 
over-cropping to meet mortgage payments, 
which caused soil erosion and huge sur- 


items, 


pluses, which caused murderous price de- 
clines, which caused foreclosures on all too 
many of America’s farms, which caused a 
demand for help from Washington, which 
caused the New Deal farm program, which 
caused red tape, regimentation and bu- 
reaucracy, which caused farmers to whoop 
and holler at the ‘Minneapolis conference 
organized by twenty-five Senators and Repre- 
sentatives on August 16, 1943. 


FORCE VS. COUNTER FORCE 
O LAND boom really gets going until 


a lot of people get considerably loco. 
That hasn’t happened yet, and the hope is 
that if enough storm signals are raised in 
enough places, it won’t happen at all. The 
developments which produced the boom we 
have so far, as summed up by William G. 
Murray of Iowa State College, are these: 

1. A net farm income double that of 1939; 

2. The prospect for continued high in- 
come, with loans or floors at 90% of parity, 
on several staples, guaranteed by law until 
at least two years after the war; 

3. Low interest rates, favorable mortgages, 
repayment plans designed to attract pur- 
chasers, and general improvement in farm 
finance practices, so that the per-acre finance 
charges on a typical Corn Belt farm Joan, 
for instance, are less than half what they 


were in 1918. 

Against these, there are certain counter 
forces: 

1. The Federal land banks and insurance 


companies have farms that must be sold. 
But last year, for example, the land banks 
got rid of 60% of theirs. 

2. Labor and machinery shortages, which 
make farmers unwilling to take on more land 
than they have now. 

3. A public education campaign, which 
tells the tragic story of the last boom. 

Up to now, the upward forces have been 
stronger than the counter forces, with the 
result that agitation is growing for a Federal 
tax on the profits from farm sales. 

The boom is building up strongest in 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Stories are 
going around about the Iowa farm that was 
sold for $10,400 last spring and sold again 
for $14,800 this summer, about land that 
went from $125 to $175 an acre between 
January and December of Y942. In some 
cases owners who had no intention of specu- 
lating are being offered prices that they 
just can’t afford to turn down. 


TENANCY AND TAXES 


. wouldn’t. think, would you, that 
a Mississippi Valley tenant would have 
to worry much about the Federal tax on 
profits of Wall Street corporations? Well, 
that tax may be keeping land out of the 
tenant’s hands that for years he’s dreamed 
of owning. Here’s the way it works. The 
corporation tax is so high that it has re- 
duced dividends on corporate stocks. There- 
fore, instead of buying these stocks, inves- 
tors look for other places to put their money. 
Many of them are looking toward the land, 
stepping in front of the ambitious tenants 
and paying higher and higher cash prices 
for the farms that tenants were hoping to 
buy. 

It’s one of the worst features of the land 


boom. 
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BLOW TO ROLL-BACKERS 
NOTHER setback to labor spokesmen 


who threaten strikes unless prices are 
rolled back at taxpayers’ expense, came last 
month from Washington. The OPA an- 
nounced that after making deductions «for 
rises in living costs, the weekly wages of 
factory workers increased 28.9% between 
January 1, 1941 and March 1, 1943. In 
fairness to labor, the OPA said, it should 
be noted that the increases were due chiefly 
to the fact that workers spent more time on 
the job. 


NO FEED FROM ABROAD 


HE destruction of U-boats in the North 

Atlantic has not yet reached the poultry 
hoppers at home. It was announced a few 
weeks ago that control of the. submarine 
menace, on one hand, and magnificent work 
in the shipyards, on the other, had brought 
Uncle Sam to the point where he had more 
ships than he had cargoes to fill them. 

But those ships aren’t moving feed in 
from abroad to meet our own emergency. 
Argentina is burning wheat, corn and flax- 
seed for fuel, because she has a fuel short- 
age. Consequently, our poultrymen, dairy- 
men and stock feeders aren’t getting their 
hands on any of it, and the rumor that we 
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HELP WIN THE WAR 


September’s Winning Suggestions 

“Have Congress give the farmer and 
small business man some really definite 
assurance that he will be allowed to run 
his own business after the war.” R. O. 
Griffith, Arkansas. 


“Get out of the Black Market and 
stay out.” L. M. Gates, Pennsylvania. 

“Investigate all Federal employes in 
your community. Find out what their du- 
ties are and what salaries they draw. Are 
they worth it to your community and to 
your nation?” Mrs. H. C. Lattin, Ne- 
vada. 
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recently bought 12,000 tons of corn from 
Argentina is untrue. There is also barely 


.a trickle of wheat and other feed grains 


coming in from Canada. The CCC bought 10 
million bushels for that purpose, but can’t 
get it moving. Why not? Oddly enough, be- 
cause of the “lack of lake shipping.” 

As to bringing feed from ‘Australia, a 
move Chester Davis once contemplated, it’s 
not in the cards. Meanwhile, OPA is ex- 
pected to announce higher price ceilings 
for cottonseed, soybean, peanut, linseed and 
flaxseed meals, which will be good news for 
growers, but not feeders. 


MILKWEED VICTORY 


FTER twenty-one round trips between 

Chicago and Washington, Dr. Boris 

Berkman has persuaded the United States 
(Continued on page 60) 
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BEATS ALL, 
PRINCE ALBERT'S 
MILDNESS WITH RICH TASTE! 
A WONDERFUL TEAMW 

EASY ON MY TONGUE, 
YET HITS THE TASTE-SPOT. 

P.A.1S BETTER 

TOBACCO. NO- 
BITE TREATED! 


Raises Rare Birds — Enjoys Rich, 
Tongue-Easy Pipe-Smokes 


“POLLY WANT P. A.?”. 
' Those scarlet macaws of 
A. R. Addison’s look envious 
of his pipe-load of Prince 
Albert. Who wouldn’t be? 
“Such smooth, cool-smokin’ 
mildness,” says Mr. Addi- 
son —“right to the last puff.” 


LOOK 
THE 








pipefuls of fragrant tebac- 
co in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





PEACE TO MY 

SMOKING_THATS THE MAIN 

™\ THING WITH PRINCE ALBERT. 
SMOKES COOLER, 
MILDER ~RICH-TASTIN’ Z 
WITHOUT BITE. A JOY , 2 
_ ON THE ROLL_ FAST, 
EASY, NO SPILLS, 
FIRM ENOS! 


















Grows Odd Plants — Rolls Mel- 
low, Trim “Makin’s” Smokes 


PITCHER PLANT (Nepen- 

thes)~—You needa ration book 

for this one. It actually eats - 
meat. “But there’s no bite to 

’em,” says Al Knoll. “No 
more bite than in a 


OVER 
SE... 4 sg 


smokin’ of Prince Albert, — 
z “k A. sure refocus tobacco!” % 





fine —_ pe Bos -own ciga- 
7 cee 
rt of atta Albert 


- PRINCE ALBERT 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, Z 
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[ Ba HAT THE , seRSTAND! WY tars RIGHT, DAD! | NOTICE THAT | 
SAY, ED. WHY IS atheros at THAT'S EASY TO st ROUND THE TIRES ON ARMY EQUIPMENT 
BITING EDGES snap WHILE rye GOT FIREST oTTING EDGES DO NOT HAVE BROKEN CENTERS. 
| ON MY TRACTION SHARP? WE GRIP TIRES. THE CAUSE THEY UNCLE SAM KNOWS THAT YOU MUST 
yours ARE STILL gout THE sTAY SHARP BE ED WITH NO HAVE CENTER TRACTION TO PULL 

GOT OUR TIRES ‘ ARE TRIPLE-BRAC THROUGH AND RESIST WEAR. 








Next time you see a jeep, scout car, 
army truck or any other type of military 
vehicle, look at the tires! You will find that 
they have braced traction bars, that there are 
no open centers to cause traction 
leaks and that all of the traction 
bars are connected. With all the 
designs in the world to choose 
from, Uncle Sam selected these 
specifications, 
which have for 





BEST 
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Synthetic or Natural 





























“Mr. Extra Traction Gets } 
His Name from the Extra 
Traction Bar Length on Every 
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years been featured only by Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. 

The new Firestone Ground Grip Tire, built 
with American-made synthetic rubber, is the 
only tractor tire made that gives you these 
same advantages. It is not only built in 
America, but also grown in America—much 
of the butadiene from which the synthetic 
rubber is made comes from alcohol made 
from grain and the cord body is made from 
American cotton. It js as much a product of 
the farm as of the Firestone factory. 

Order your new tractor equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. And if you 
need new tires on your present tractor, your 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store will help 
you make out your application for a tire 
rationing certificate. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone aypehony 
Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


‘Mr. Extra Traction Says: ‘‘THE TRACTOR 
TIRE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY”’ 


THE 


"| Firestone 


GROUND GRIP 


Gackt with AMERICAN-MADE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





TIRE 





MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 





Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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HEN I was in Congress I found that 

when people came down from my dis- 

trict to Washington, they always 
wanted to visit the Bureau of Engraving 
ind Printing. 

It is a most wonderful feeling to see those 
printing presses as they turn out an end- 
less stream of dollar bills, 10-dollar bills, 
100-dollar bilf&; thousand-dollar bills, 10- 
thousand-dollar bills. The magic of it takes 
you in its grip. You feel like Jules Verne: 
“Now I have the papers and the world is 
mine.” 

But finally you begin to ask yourself: 
CAN THE GOVERNMENT PRINT A JER- 
SEY COW? Can the government print a 
quart of milk? Can the government print a 
loaf of bread, or a ton of coal, or a battle- 
ship? AND, IF IT CAN, WHY DOESN’T 
IT? WHY DOESN’T THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINT 30 MILLION JERSEY COWS AND 
GIVE ONE TO EVERY FAMILY IN AMER- 
ICA? 

When we ask ourselves these ques- 
tions we realize that money is not 
wealth. We can’t eat money, and 
we can’t escape from the obliga- 
tions it imposes upon us. 

What would you think of a par- 
ent who contracted a vast debt and 
then said to his creditors: “You can 
collect payment on that from the 
sweat of my children. I myself am 
not going to do any worrying about 

whatsoever.” 

You’d call him a rascal, wouldn’t 
you? And you'd feel sure that his 
sins would eventually catch up with 
him. 


Right or Wrong 

What’s the difference between the 
things this imaginary individual does, 
and the things we have all been 
doing as a nation for the past ten 
years? We’ve been piling debt upon debt. 
We’ve been recklessly brushing aside the 
day of payment, with the subconscious 
thought that some day those magical print- 
ing presses would get us out of trouble. And 
we've been building up a catastrophe that, 
unless we face it soon, will be liquidated 
only by the sweat and sorrow of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

If you think of our national fiscal policy 
in these terms of parent and child, you 
suddenly realize that above all else it is a 


profoundly moral question. 
\ man who wastes his father’s inheritance, 
a drone who lives on the honey of the worker 


bees, a man who does not pull his own weight 
in the boat, “those who vote us into earn- 
ing their livings for them,” or a nation which 
charges a fictitious prosperity “on the cuff,” 
are all of the same class. We have no right 


to ask our children to pay bills for things , 


we use up now. 

Indeed, we need not doubt that our chil- 
dren will see the dishonesty and resent it. 
That will mean repudiation, a frightful thing, 
or an almost equally frightful price inflation. 

For ten years now we have heard it said 
that the govermment can “create” purchas- 


By Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill 


ing power by borrowing against the future. 
Well, so you can, for a short time—as long 
as people feel pretty sure that their neighbors 
will sell them a Jersey cow in return for 
the pieces of green paper rolling off the 
press. 

But if they begin to doubt the honesty of 
that paper, if they begin to suspect that the 
presses are running wild in an effort to 
overtake the debt, the paper will not pur- 
chase a cow. We'll find out for sure, then, 
that the government can’t print the cow 
or the milk which she produces. 


Money and Milk 

One of the silver linings of the dark 
cloud of war is going to be a clearer under- 
standing of the difference between milk and 
money,—between real wealth and its symbols. 

It is true that the government, through its 
taxing power, can take money from the 
pocket of Jones and give it to Smith, who 
perhaps is on relief. Or, the government 
can borrow against the future, and thus 
create an illusion of prosperity. It is, how- 
ever, no different from the son who inherits 
a farm from his father, and then mortgages 
his inheritance in order to buy a shinier 
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Samuel B. Pettengill was for six years 
a Democratic member of Congress from 
Indiana, 1933-39. Born in Oregon, 
raised in Vermont, he lives in South 
Bend, Indiana. Besides practicing law 
in Chicago and Washington he writes a 
newspaper column. 


car than his thrifty neighbors possess—and 
otherwise wastes his inheritance in riotous 
living, like the prodigal son of old. 

Another thing which is breaking the il- 
lusion of money, is the ration card. The 
ration card is a new form of money, and 
without it (with respect to hundreds of 
articles today) the crisp green bills pour- 
ing off the presses of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing have no present value. 

It would be possible to maintain some 
form of society if money, as we know it, were 
dispensed with altogether, and we 
had nothing but ration cards. This, 
in fact, is what a strictly communis- 
tic society would do. With ration 
card money you could obtain only 
such goods as the State Commissary 
had, and only in such quantities 
and at such exchange value as the 
State prescribed from day to day. 
Such a system, of course, makes men 
slaves of the State. 


Average Mortgage, $10,000 

We cannot have a free society un- 
less the possessor of money can ex- 
change it for anything whatever 
which suits his fancy and is within 
the limits of his purse. The free ex- 
change of money for any commodity 
is the heart of a free society. In 
time of war we are glad to accept, 
restrictions upon the exchange value 
of money, but only so long as the 
necessity requires. 

A good deal of the apparent prosperity of 
recent years has been due to the fact that 
we have been “charging it on the cuff” for 
thirteen long and consecutive years—we have 
constantly added to the national debt. When 
the war is over, the debt will amount to 
perhaps $300 billion, a sum equal to: an 
average mortgage of $10,000 on every Ameri- 
can home. These political professors and 
economic charlatans now tell us when the 
war is over they propose to continue deficit 
financing in whatever amount may be neces- 
sary to obtain “full employment.” 

However necessary it may be to go into 
debt, in times of acute domestic depression 
or foreign war, the process obviously creates 
no real wealth. Ultimately it could lead to 
repudiation as terrible as those we witnessed 
in. France, Italy, Germany and Russia after 
World War I, and which we will no doubt 
witness in many countries again. 

Unless we as a nation, have character 
enough to compel our government some day 
soon to live within its means, the Republic 
which we inherited from our fathers will dis- 
appear. Dictators are the receivers of bank- 
rupt Republics. 
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H. E. Babcock, co-op pio- 
neer, heads New York 
State’s Food Commission. 





The Emergency Food Commission in see 
sion. “It can be in its way a form of inten. 
sive cultivation of home ideas, home plam 





By Bob Howard 


HEY aren’t a very imposing group 

when you first see them hunched over 

the simulated mahogany table in the 
conference room of the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture at Albany. There are eleven 
men and one woman; you wouldn’t look 
twice at any of them on County Fair Week. 
They don’t even sport Harvard accents. 

But they do know where New York’s 
agriculture is going, and why. They know 
what the state’s farmers need in order to 
produce milk and butter and vegetables and 
fruit, veal and broilers and eggs for her 
11,000,000 city eaters. They’re not afraid to 
make a big noise about it in Washington. 

Their official name is the Emergency 
Food Commission of New York State. Cow- 
hand, socialite and storekeeper, they were 
appointed last March by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. It’s quite possible that other com- 
missions of their type, made up of home folk 
and operating for home folk, may have to be 
called in this year to pull American agricul- 
ture out of the bog of Federal planning and 
put it back on the highroad to Victory. 

The New Deal pattern of “national farm 
planning” had fallen flatter than a cold ome- 
let the night I headed up the Hudson to see 
just what state-leadership might be able to 
do to put the feed-and-food scales back into 
balance. There had been rumors enough 
about the New York Commission. And there 
were sign-posts of accomplished work, if you 
knew where to look for them. 

In their first four months, they had started 
national campaigns to eat soybean sprouts as 
a substitute for meat, and to bring barley and 
wheat in from Canada as substitutes for the 
corn that isn’t here any more. They had stood 
up and yelled until Federal authorities ad- 
mitted that milk production must be kept at 
a peak at all costs, because any number of 
healthful diets can be built around milk. The 
proposal to pull the price floor from ‘under 
overweight hogs; industry’s sudden interest 
in agriculture’s plight. The New York Com- 
mission had had a hand in all these—work- 
ing quietly, working hard, their only goal 
“Enough food to keep the war machines 
rolling.” 

In those same months, the New Deal’s 
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New York State Farmers Take The Bit In 


“national planning” had accomplished:—a 
famine and black market in meat in the east 
while surplus cattle and hogs covered the 
west; farm feed shortages a year after the 
official hoot and holler to increase livestock 
and poultry production; the dead “plop” of 
farm labor schemes that wouldn’t work; pro- 
duction estimates that didn’t take Nature’s 
habits into account; a monthly parade of 
food administrators; open fights between 
AAA and FSA; a gag-rule that told 200,000 
AAA agents to put up and shut up. 

The states, watching their home acres, 
planning with them and for them, should 
certainly be able to do a better job than that. 


They Look at the Veins 


“Don’t look for wonder-boys,” one of the 
Commission’s advisors warned me the next 
morning, as we walked up the cobbled hill 
toward Albany’s State Office Building. 
“They’re just a hard-headed bunch of guys 
who have been around. They look at the 
size of a cow's milk veins instead of the color 
of her hair. 

“We call it a Commission,” he went on. 
“Tt’s really a bull-session where the co- 
operatives and private dealers, the big fel- 
lows and little fellows, can get together and 
yeil. They can yell for their share of avail- 
able supplies. They can yell for a program 
to bring more farm workers out from the 
cities, or a system of down-to-earth educa- 
tion on nutrition, or canning classes to pre- 
serve stuff that would ordinarily rot in the 
Victory Gardens and warehouses. 

“And when they are all through yelling 
and the Commission’s talked it over, the 
proposals go up to the Governor’s office and 
to the Federal agencies, simultaneously. You 
usually get action, that way.” 





There were 14 men huddled around the 
big table, most of them feed manufacturers 
and dealers down to demand the Commis- 
sion’s help on the grain shortage. Barley 
was already $14 a ton higher than the ceiling 
price on corn. New, big operators in poul- 
try, obviously black-market speculators, were 
snapping up all the feed they could lay 
hands on, and indirectly starving out estab- 
lished dairy farmers and poultrymen. 

Lots of people think of New York as a 
place with 13,000,000 people plus Radio City 
and the Great White Way. But New York 
has 2,000,000 dairy cows and something like 
15,000,000 chickens. It can’t raise a quarter 
of the feed it takes to produce the billion 
gallons of milk, the 30,000,000 cases of eggs 
that city eaters expect to flow in from the 
upstate farms. Yet grain and feed comes 
before milk or eggs or broilers or veal. 

By lunch time, a 7-point feed program had 
emerged. It would have to be taken up in 
the executive session of the Commission dur- 
ing the afternoon, and move from there on 
out to the Governor and the Federal agencies. 
But it was a program come up out of open 
argument and comprehension of local facts. 

First and foremost, the feedsmen agreed, 
the Commission would be wise to sit down in 
a conference with the Great Lakes steel- 
makers. Out of that might come an agree- 
ment to take a half dozen lake freighters off 
the ore runs, chuff them over to Toronto and 
Hamilton to bring back some of Canada’s 
surplus wheat and barley. 

Beyond that, the feedsmen asked, support 
the plan to get more government corn to 
mid-west processors; feed is one of the 
processors’ by-products. Put an official yell 
into Washington to pull the price floor from 
under overweight hogs. Ask for higher prices 
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on vegetable proteins in order to make the 
supply last through the winter months. And, 
finally, get the milk distributors in New York 
City to their publicity departments to 
work on a “consumer education” campaign 
explaining why feed has to come before food. 

The arguments continued over cornbeef 
sandwiches and milk-in the Capitol lunch 
room. Chester C. Dumond, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and former president 
of the New York Farm Bureau, sat two tables 
away comparing notes with H. E. Babcock, 
the farm co-op pioneer who heads the Com- 
mission. Across from me, shaking his head 
over 1944 prospects for the farm seed supply, 
was Austin W. Carpenter of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, the commis- 
sioner for feed, seed and fertilizer supplies. 

The rest of the twelve were on hand when 
the afternoon session opened, promptly at 
1:30 o’clock. Each commissioner has an in- 
dividual sphere of operation, and is charged 
not only with the task of keeping abreast 
of developments in that sphere but of being 
what’s up the hill. Dr. L. R. 
Simons, state director of Extension Service, 
and T. N. Hurd keep track of farm labor 
supply, negotiate with the half dozen Farm 
Volunteer movements founded by professional 
tub-thumpers in New York City and Wash- 
ington, and act as messenger boys between 
the Farm Administration and the 
state government in the management of Fed- 
eral farm labor camps in the state. Dr. L. A. 
Maynard, director of Cornell’s School of 
Nutrition, is the Commission’s watchdog on 
developments in the nutritional field. H. H. 
Rathbun of New Paltz specializes on trans- 
portation, Joseph McAllaster of Gouverneur 
on processing equipment. Dean Carl E. Ladd 
of the State College of Agriculture had the 
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earthside assignment of “food production.” 

One by one, each member reported the 
current situations in his sphere, passed on 
specific complaints from farmers and proces- 
sors and middlemen, made suggestions. Then 
the report was thrown open for discussion. 

It was a noisy afternoon. But out of it 
came facts and concrete suggestions that 
wouldn’t show up in the newspapers for 
another month. For instance, Rathbun re- 
ported that 20 dairy plants in New York 
were selling milk outside the state because 
of a variance in Federal price ceilings. Three 
weeks later the story broke on the front page 
of The New York Times. Not from Rathbun, 
but as an official squawk. by the regional 


director for OPA. 


Direct Action 


Long talk that afternoon over a plan to 
cull out the state’s dairy herds and poultry 
flocks broke 23 days later in a published 
exchange of correspondence between Mr. 
Dumond and a county agent in the Hudson 
Valley. 

Mr. Hurd had made a county by county 
survey of the number of harvest hands 
needed in the state; “another 100,000 for the 
peak.” Chairman Babcock was in the Gov- 
ernor’s office before 5 o’clock reporting that 
need and making proposals for a farm re- 
cruiting campaign to bring 100,000 more 
women, schoolboys and clerks up into the 
hinterlands for harvest work. 

Mrs. Nathan Straus, socialite director of 
the Commission’s New York City office, was 
attending for the first time. She was frank 
enough to admit a bare speaking fcquaint- 


*This was the last meeting of the Commission 
attended by Dr. Ladd before his untimely death, 
of a heart attack, at Ithaca on July 24. 
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Mrs. Roger Straus is the 
Commission’s mouthpiece 


to 11,000,000 consumers. 





ance with farm problems, made plans to go 
farm-visiting throughout the state during 
July. After that, she would spend the sum- 
mer running a chain of canning schools for 
city housewives in collaboration with Dean 
Sarah Blanding of the State College of 
Home Economics, and in shouting for more 
city interest in feed-and-seed problems. 

It was long after 5 o’clock when we headed 
down the hill again. “There’s one danger in 
this set-up,” the advisor said. “Some people 
will jump to the conclusion that it’s all poli- 
tics, a move to get Dewey into the White 
House. As far as the Commission’s con- 
cerned, it isn’t. Mr. Dewey’s beerf on his toes 
on this feed-and-food mess. We're thankful 
for it. But the Commission’s job goes way 
beyond a possible presidential boom. 


Home-problems for Home-folk 


“Americans are food-conscious today. A 
lot of them are scared. There’s a whopping 
big opportunity for nutritional education, 
telling people what nutrition really is and 
how to use available foods to the best advan- 
tage, looking ahead to the next season’s 
prospects on the farm and in the grocery 
stores, trying to adjust problems on an 
equitable, democratic basis. 

“It’s the type of job the Farm War Boards 
should have done, but haven’t been allowed 
to do. And it doesn’t mean that we’re cut- 
ting into Federal jurisdiction, either. There’s 
still a huge job for the Federal people. 
There’s the job of collecting supplies for 
the armed forces and for Lend-Lease, the job 
of handling inter-state farm problems, of 
picking up surpluses here that can fill short- 
ages there. Let them concentrate on thoge 
tasks, and do them well. 

“Meanwhile, back in the states, why can’t 
the home folks handle the home problems? 
They know their land’s whims, its capacities, 
its weaknesses. What’s more, home folks 
have more faith in home folks. We're used 
to building from the bottom up instead of 
from the top down. Maybe we're funny that 
way, but that’s the way we are. It can be a 
form of intensive cultivation of home ideas 
and home planning and home co-operation 
between the bigs and the littles, the grow- 
ers and the eaters; the type of cultivation 
American agriculture has got to have if food 
is really going to win this war.” 
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A South Carolina liberal with long government experience, REA adminis- 
trator Harry Slattery was requested to resign. Apparent reason: he blocked 
use of government money to set up National Rural Electric Co-op in the 
Slattery declined, having six more years to serve; is 
thought to be removable only for cause. 


insurance business. 
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Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, August 10 


AKE no mistake, the administration 

is still determined to hold retail food 

fRices to the level of September 15, 
1942. It is regarded as a matter of New 
Deal life and death, because the labor union 
bosses demand it, and say they will not de- 
liver the votes in November 1944 if prices 
are allowed to rise. 

How this will affect farm prices is not 
clear, because of the Congress-White House 
deadlock on roll-back subsidies. 

The administration knows it has lost most 
farm support outside the deep South and 
the Pacific Coast, but will try every means 
to avoid farm price restrictions and annoy- 
ances. It must save every farm vote it can. 


e 
IF THE WFA gets no contrary orders from 


“higher up,” therefore, there’ll be “no com- 
pulsion, no individual contracts” with farm- 
ers in connection with 1944 crop goals. 

Administrator Marvin Jones, in his radio 
talk last night, insisted that food production 
must come from the farms, not from Wash- 
ington “directives,” and unquestionably is 
sincere; he expects to offer support prices 
which will induce the desired production, 
with the possible exception of milk, he hopes 
this can be done at a reasonable cost, one 
that Congress will approve. 

In WFA it is said crop goals will be as- 
signed to the various states, there to be 
passed down to counties and individual farm- 
ers as suggestions, not orders. After which 
the main job here, other than the educational 
effort to get the desired production, will be 
to see that necessary machinery and equip- 
ment, fertilizer, seed and other production 
supplies are made available to farmers with- 
out favoritism and with a minimum of red 
tape. Sounds good, don’t it? 


ABOVE all, WFA will try to be sure of a 
green light from Congress before making 
promises to farmers as did Secretary Wickard 
last winter, when incentive payments were 
offered without the necessary cash that later 
was refused. 

Judge Jones knows that Congress might 
balk at a program of farm support prices 
generally above price ceilings, which would 
force the government to buy and resell crops 
at a loss; in other words, more and bigger 
subsidies to consumers. Some in the Ad- 
ministration would spend from one to two 
billion dollars annually in this way. 

As to milk, the talk now is of a direct 
subsidy to individual producers to compen- 
sate them for increased feed, labor and other 
costs. Government purchase and resale, or 
the present method of subsidizing the meat 
and butter price roll-backs, are both’ regarded 
as administratively unworkable. In the mean- 
time, organized dairymen complain produc- 
tion is falling off unnecessarily because of 
the delay. 


EXCEPT FROM Jim Patton of the Farmers 
Union, a New Deal favorite, the drive for 
government contracts with individual farm- 
ers appears to have subsided. But his in- 
fluence is strong at the White House, which 
is why it is necessary to hedge a little and 
say that individual contracts are out “unless 
ordered from higher up.” 

One of several reasons for dropping the 
idea was the impossible problem of dealing 
individually with six million farmers, involv- 
ing several times this number of contracts, 
since many farmers produce a dozen or 
more crops. 

As in the past, contracts for canning crops 
probably will be encouraged, and may be 
tried on some other hard-to-produce war 
crops of which quick expansion is desired, 


such as hemp in 1942. Fiber acreage was 
boosted from 15 to 180 thousand acres, or 
1200%, and hemp seed about 800%, but of 
course the number of farmers involved was 


small. 
& 


LAST MID-WEEK Judge Jones called in 
Ed O’Neal of the Farm Bureau, Albert S. 
Goss of the Grange, Ezra T. Benson of the 
National Council of Farmer Co-operatives 
(about to leave for another job) and Jim 
Patton, for his first private talk with them. 

They got the impression he is going to try 
to work harmoniously with the farm groups 
and with Congress, but that he still has no 
more leeway in policy matters than did Davis 
or Wickard; also that he does not believe 
in wholesale subsidies to any group. 

All the farm spokesmen favored price sup- 
ports for agricultural products, but with the 
exception of Patton, vigorously opposed such 
supports at levels generally above consumer 
prices, warned they would fight to the limit 
such a program if sent to Congress, and 
thought they had the votes to defeat it. They 
unanimously indorsed stéff taxes and savings 
as the first essential in fighting inflation. 


7 
CONGRESS WILL be back in four more 


weeks, and Washington ‘is anxious to learn 
what the legislators found out at home. 
Some reports are trickling in, but not 
enough so far to get any reliable slant on 
home-district opinion. However, nothing has 
been heard so far to indicate that the voters 
are mad over the Congressional moves to 
restrain arbitrary labor unions, and even 
more arbitrary and bungling bureaucrats. 


e 
THE MOVE of Congress to stop political 


propaganda by AAA agencies did not set 
well with the AAA. 

The USDA’s legal department came up 
with the opinion that the legislation all but 
completely gagged AAA committeemen, turn- 
ing over to the Extension Service virtually 
all of the agency’s field information work, 
as originally recommended by the Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Before farmers had a chance to complain, 
the WFA was bombarded with protests from 
Congressmen who insisted their sole purpose 
was to take the Triple-A out of politics. 
Thereupon Judge Jones issued a_ revised 
regulation which forbids the employment of 
field press agents, and prohibits any employe 
engaging “in any promotional or propaganda 
activities or in any activity designed to in- 
fluence legislation.” 

This explains the on-again-off-again com- 
edy of a couple of weeks ago—AAA tried 
to sabotage Act of Congress; Jones said no. 


PRENTISS Brown appears to be all but 
through as OPA administrator. He may re- 
main as a figurehead, but it is regarded as 
more likely that he will be given another job. 

Chester Bowles, the new man who is in 
complete charge of administration, promises 
to decentralize the work, giving state and 
local boards more freedom of action. He is 
getting rid of only a handful of the college 
professor-price fixers, whereas Congress voted 
a house-cleaning. 

While Brown has given Bowles “a free 
hand,” this is regarded here as a good joke. 
Brown does not have it to give. Like the 
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three War Food Administrators to date, all 
OPA matters are subject to the will and 
whims of the “palace guard”—the Hopkins- 
Frankfurter - Rosenman - Cohen cabal — and 
therefore Bowles will hardly be able to do the 


| »b he promise - 


SPEAKING of the New Deal left-wing hatch- 
etmen, the capital hears that they have started 
a whispering campaign against Hopkins him- 


self, but not because of any part he plays in 
OPA polic 1es, 
They accuse him of trying to wreck the 


New Deal by leading the President to the 
right, blame him for the rebuff to the Vice 
President in the Wallace-Jones BEW row, for 
the dismissal from OEW of ardent New 
Dealer Milo Perkins, and, along with Win- 
ll, of guiding the President 

astray on certain international questions. 
But Hopkins appears to be as strong as 
ever at the White House. His friends insist 
he is trying to help the President correct 
present New Deal weaknesses, chiefly indi- 


ston Churchi 


—, ] } i ve . A 
viduals, thus clearing the way for a success- 
ful Fourth Term campaign next year. 

* 
STATE commissioners of agriculture are re- 
ported reorganizing their lines for a show- 
down fight with the President on the question 


of whether seeds, feeds and fertilizers shipped 
and sold by the federal government shall be 
subject to state inspection laws. 

Legislation requiring this was _pocket- 
vetoed, on the ground that it would enable 
each of the 48 states to regulate or kill a 
“constitutional program of the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Advices received here indicate the com- 
missioners think there are enough states’ 
rights votes in the present Congress to over- 
ride another veto if given the chance. They 
are counting, too, on widespread general 
bossing of all agricultural 


opposition to 
affairs from Washington. 


CONGRESS adjourned without providing 
funds for the House Agriculture Committee 
to go ahead with Chairman Fulmer’s pro- 


jected investigation of the spread in prices 
from farm to consumer, but a similar one is 
scheduled to start shortly at the bther end 
of the Capitol, under the direction of Sena- 


tor Aiken of Vermont, as a part of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee’s study of the 


entire food problem. 

rhe Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
supplying information on margins, profits 
and efficiency of food processors and distribu- 
tors, and on costs of farm production. Rep- 
resentative Fulmer is invited to sit with the 
senators, 

The inquiry is expected to afford a field 
day for farm and consumer spokesmen and 
all others who have information, misinfor- 
mation, or any kind of views on this highly 
controversial subject. 


FARMERS should get ready for a lot of new 
government-promoted competition after the 
war. 

Suggestions offered as to agriculture’s part 
in demobilization include: (a) create 300,000 
new better-class farms through irrigation, 
drainage and clearing of 30 to 40 million 
acres of “good land”; (b) restore “several 
million” acres of tillable land taken over for 
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FARMERS AND ForEIGN POLICY 


ARMERS, because they plan their years as well as their days, will 
readily grasp the basic truth about a nation’s foreign policy. 

This truth is that foreign policy is shaped out of the centuries and 
designed to last for centuries. It is made by events and facts, not by 
temporary men; it is enforced by events ahd, when necessary, by armed 
might. 

For the foreign policy of our great nation to be made the subject of 
charge and countercharge in every fourth year’s political compaign would 
be disastrous misfortune. 

As Virginia’s venerable patriot, Senator Carter Glass, said the other day, 
politics should stop at the water’s edge. 

To wrangle over foreign policy in the 1944 campaign, as is currently 
threatened, would be inexcusable in the midst of a critical war. Mud-throw- 
ing on the foreign front could only result in breeding hatred for our allies 
as well as for our enemies. Such a campaign would necessarily be conducted 
in ignorance of those essential facts which only the executive inner councils 
and the state department possess. It would critically hamper the State De- 
partment in dealing with the very great responsibilities now in its care. 

The small groups of noisy extremists on either side must not be per- 
mitted to turn foreign policy into political capital. This is no time for either 
the extreme internationalist or the extreme isolationist. 

One war abroad is enough, without having the nation split into rival 
camps contending over future foreign policy which neither can make, which 
neither can understand, and for which the time has not yet matured. 

The hearts of the American people have, during their history, been de- 
voted to three basic principles of foreign policy. Fundamental has been an 
attitude of Christian decency, with friendly co-operation, toward all nations 
willing to meet us part way. 

For a century and a quarter we have supported the Monroe Doctrine. 
That was our declaration to Europe that it must keep out of the New World 
and we would respect the Old. The support of the Monroe Doctrine was 
equipped with our own power and that of Britain and the British fleet. 
Our interests and British interests were of mutual self-advantage in support- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. We have twice chosen to resort to war to save the 
British nation, among other things, in order to safeguard this doctrine. 
And we have clung to the simple policy of no entangling alliances which 
George Washington set down for an infant nation to follow. 

In time of war, foreign relations must be dictated largely by the armed 
forces in the interest of advancing the victory. In peace time, we return 
to long-range policies. Then, our policy will be that determined by the 
American people, through a two-thirds vote in the Senate for approval of 
ideas submitted by the then Chief Executive and State Department. It will 
recognize that we are but seven per cent of the world’s people. Foreign 
policy always recognizes this minority position. 

There is much war ahead of us. More than one administration may 
come and go before our adjustments for a long-range modern peace-time 
policy can be fully developed. 

We shall be wiser and stronger to stand united on the broad basis of 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship wherever it will be received, 
always keeping the mailed fist as a protection against the threats of would- 
be aggressors. And let’s beware of the kind of man who is “a steady patriot 
of the world alone, the friend of every country but his own.” 

As Abraham Lincoln said: “With malice toward none; with charity for 
all: with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; . . . —to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 











The 





war purposes, from which some 50,000 farm ice men and war industry workers. 


families were evicted; and (c) absorb at least 
one million city workers in the present farm 
plant, but avoid making agriculture a “dump- 
ing ground,” or a “back-to-the-land” move- 
ment of urban people. (Good trick if you 
can do it.) 

The whole program would be government- 
managed, requiring a large pay-roll. A 
“well - organized” agricultural employment 
service is suggested to help discharged serv- 


social security system “now existing for in- 
dustry” would be extended to agriculture; 
also there should be greater equality in em- 
ployment between agriculture and industry; 
i.e., higher wages for hired men. 

As to ex-service men, it would be wrong to 
“relocate them in agriculture if they were to 
be subjected to the restrictions of unfair 
competition, farm tenancy, and a lapse into 
underpaid migratory labor.” 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


TORIES about big yields this year are 
nowhere near so interesting as the 
many instances of farm jobs done in 

record time or in spite of handicaps. Samples 
follow: 

Raymond Goodall, Allerton, Illinois hoed 
80 acres of soybeans in one afternoon by 
hitching two four-row hoes side by side be- 
hind the tractor, to cover a strip 28 feet 
wide. His tractor pulled the rig in high, 

John Kirsch, Carleton, Oregon, had two 
tractors but only himself to run them. He 
set the controls of one and started it driver- 
less across the field, then got on the other 
and followed. Before the first one reached 
the fence he ran it turned it 
around—and so off and on he plowed and 
planted 300 acres. 

What’s your biggest 
day’s work? Or tough- 
est job you have done 
singlehanded? We'd 
like to hear. 


down and 


Trouble indeed 


Is povertyweed, 


@ Neighbors Chris 
Jensen and Einer Jen- 
sen have relocated the 
property line between 
their farms near 
Audubon, Iowa, so as 
to facilitate contour 
farming which is now 
being practiced on 
both farms. Fences 
have been moved to 
the new contour prop- 
erty line, and the new 
line location is being 
recorded, 
@ Balbo rye seeded 
late in fall as a cover 
crop was a herd-saver 
for H. J. Richards, 
Gallatin county, Ken- 
tucky, when he ran 
short of hay, corn and 
silage last February. 
It was rye or noth- 
ing, so he turned his 50 cows on the 120 acres 
of rye. Feed costs were cut in half and milk 
flow increased 5%. About ten acres of rye, 
pastured but little, were cut for grain. The 
rest was plowed under. “We’d have to quit 
dairying except for our cover crop program,” 
says Richards. “From now on, we plan to 
use cover crops even more.” 
Cosmos, *mum and _ marigold 
Keep the year from growing old. 


@ “Charcoal is critically needed for war 
use—help produce it.” This message for wood- 
lot owners comes from the Forest Service in 
Washington, along with a bulletin giving 
directions for making charcoal from defec- 
tive trees, or from limbs and. tops left after 
logging. Ask your county agent or your ex- 
tension forester for a copy of the bulletin. 
@ “The right time to harvest tobacco is 
when the plants have the most oil in them.” 
That’s the advice of W. H. Davis, Davie 
county, North Carolina, who says his father 
had a large correspondence with tobacco 
growers all over the country, and found that 
the calendar dates which were best for one 


Remember the morning 
up from behind and scared Old Prince? You told 
thing that horses would 


kind of were also best for other 
kinds. Mr. Davis sends us his 1943 harvesting 
dates worked out weeks Sounds a 
little like planting by the moon, but Mr. 
Davis says it works. Anybody want to try 
the dates on plants this year, and 
then let us have a report? 

@ Mock War Department: “We use an old 


cavalry saber to fight weeds in our pasture, 


tobac co 


ahead. 


some 


which does not lend itself to a mowing ma- 
chine” writes E. M. Hawes, Millgate Farm, 
Ohio. “The boys (and some of us oldsters, 


too) make a game of it. Whoever goes for 
the cows takes the saber along (a corn knife 
and cuts off the seed heads of 
As the boys swing 
‘Here goes Tojo,’ 


would do) 
wee ds as he goes along. 
right and left 


they say, 





you were taking milk to the creamery, and the banker’s Maxwell came 
your neighbors who had experienced no such 
“never get used to those noisy, smelly things.”’ For once you were wrong. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Pick grapes. 

Save beeswax. 

Start a new lawn. 

Adjust farm scales. 

Annihilate ragweed. 

“Turkey off” sorghum. 

Transplant evergreens. 

Keep the paint brush busy. 

Plant lily bulbs, peonies. 

Try out laying-house lichts. 

Help your hired hand help you. 

Protect rope from rain and sun, 

Check up on your electric fence. 

Put buildings-in shape for winter. 

Have chickens tested for pullorum. 

Get a new belt for the water pump. 

Wonder if there was frost last night. 

Divide and reset old columbine clumps. 

Compliment Junior for milking so fast. 

Switch from soap to washing powder for 
dairy utensils. 

Build an insulated room for storing vege- 
tables in the basement. 

Line the leaky wooden silo with water- 
proof paper, made for that purpose. 

Tease mother to put a few Wealthy ap- 
ples between two pieces of dough and 


bake ’em. 


‘It’s your neck, Hitler,’ and so on. This way 
we have kept seven acres of weeds from 
going to seed without going out of our way.” 


Southward go bluebird and swallow. 
Why can’t poison ivy follow? 


@, Old Stuff Department: The oldest cider 
mill in use may be the one on the Cochran 
farm, R. 7, Decatur, Illinois. Miss Prudence 
Cochran writes to say the mill was bought 
at the state fair in Decatur in 1868 and has 
been used by the family, as well as by neigh- 
bors, every year since. Bill Starcher, Gallia, 
Ohio, has a mill made in 1885, still in use. 
Who has an older one, still being used? 
@ Cattle and hogs fed out light use feed 
more efficiently than 
heavier animals. When 
a hog gets up to 400 
pounds it has to eat 
three times as much 
feed to gain a pound 
as when it weighed 
100 pounds. If your 
feed supply is none 
too plentiful, think 
that over. 


Armyworms numerous 
{re never humorous. 


@ Trench silos 
should be made nar- 
row and deep rather 
than broad and shal- 
low, and the sides 
should slope about 
one foot to each four 
feet of depth. A hill- 
side is a good loca- 
tion. 

@ Pigs won't eat 
enough oats fed dry 
(either whole: or 
ground) to make good 
gains. For them, the 
better plan is to grind 
oats medium, soak 
from morning till 
night, then feed as a 
thick slop. For shoats weighing 100 pounds 
or more, grind oats coarsely and soak. Brood 
sows can handle whole oats fed dry as they 
approach farrowing. Soaking whole oats 
doesn’t increase feed value very much. 

@ Alfalfa in fall should do nothing but 
eat and grow fat. Late fall grazing, or cutting 
too late for hay, may result in winterkilling. 
@ Use of chemical nitrogen is permitted on 
1943 Fall-sown grain for harvest. 

@ Shed a tear for farmers in the Pacific 
Northwest. O. A. Fitzgerald tells us the pesky 
starling finally has crossed the Rockies; that 
a flock has been spotted in Whitman county, 
Washington. “In every way the starling is 
more a nuisance than the English sparrow,” 
Fitzgerald observes. Does this check with 
your experience? 

@ Sorghum silage to which synthetic urea 
(a chemical compound containing 46% 
nitrogen) was added has greater feeding 
value, is more palatable, and carries more 
carotene, source of vitamin A. This was 
proven in Mississippi tests. The urea was 
sprinkled on cut sorghum (ten pounds per 
ton) as it entered the silo. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick. 


Drawing by Walter W. Calcert 
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ADAR, the fabulous radio 

device that “sees through” 
fog, clouds and darkness, that 
searches out enemy targets and 
warns against the approach of 
hostile forces, has given us a 
thrilling story of American 





W. H. Crawford makes this contribution to the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 
ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 
of America’s productive might. While available, 
a full size reproduction of the original drawing 
will be sent, free, on request to Philco Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for Cartoon No. 61]. 


when Philco, with the facil- 
ities of the world’s largest radio 
manufacturer and with vast re- 
search experience in the field. 
of ultra-high frequency radio 
waves, was able to render its 
vital service to the might of 








ingenuity. Long before Hitler 
screamed his ominous threats of secret weapons, the 
scientific branches of our Army, Navy and government 
were quietly developing this miracle of radio. 

The time came when the radio industry of America was 
called upon to produce Radar quickly and in decisive 
quantities to turn the tide of Axis conquest. That's 
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BUY WAR BONDS > 

AND STAMPS — 
tomorrow .. invest a 
yeur income In War 
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Philco distributors and dealers are doing their 
utmost under wartime conditions te service 
your Philco Radio, Phonograph, Refrigerator, 
Alr Conditioner, or Industrial Storage Battery. 


our fighting forces. 


Today, Radar is one of Philco’s most important 
war production activities. Tomorrow, the advance of 
science in the Philco laboratories will appear as peace- 
time miracles of radio, television, refrigeration, air 
conditioning and electronics for the homes and in- 
dustries of America—under the famous Philco name. 
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Every farmer who needs tools 
for the repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment, or for the construction or up- 
keep of necessary farm buildings, 
should see his Hardware Dealer about 
tools by Disston. 

* 
When you need a good Cross-cut Saw, 
ask about the Keystone made by Disston 


ae ae en Se 


K-520 


A full-width saw, straight-back, two- 
cutter-to-one-raker type. Blade of spe- 
cial steel; ground with the perfected 
curved taper grinding, 2 gauges thinner 
on back than on tooth edge. Made in 
5, 54%, 6, 62 and 7 foot lengths. 


THE DISSTON SAW, TOOL AND 
FILE MANUAL describes and illustrates 


many kinds of Disston tools you need on 
a farm—and tells you howto make 
all tools work better and last 
longer. Get this valuable 48- 
page book FREE from your 
Hardware Dealer, 
or write to us fora 
copy today. 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
977 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Can’t Keep 
Grandma 
In Her Chair 


She’s as Lively asa Youngster — 
Now her Backache is better 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 


FOR YOU! With Gorgeous 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EARN y le ,CASH-—EASY—EVERY DAY— 
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FASTER GAINS Use of concrete along 
ON CONCRETE © with pasture is the 
swine-raising plan 
used with good results by William Marsaw, 
Black Hawk county, Iowa. Last year he 
and his son Robert marketed nine pigs per 
sow from their spring pig crop. This is their 
plan: 
After weaning, they run the pigs on pasture 


until they weigh 150 to 175 pounds. “It takes 
work to care for them on pasture, and 
besides they get a lot of protein feed cheaper 
says Mr. Marsaw. 
“After the pigs reach 150 pounds, | bring 
them to the feeding floor, close to my feed and 


less 


water supply. In closer confinement they 
gain faster than they would running out on 
pasture during hot weather.” 


seems to me 


AFTER THE WAR sheep are in the 


best position of 
any class of livestock for post-war. First 
reason why I think so: 

Consumption of lamb has held steady and 
somewhat on the increase for the last 15 
years, in spite of the fact that the consump- 
tion of meat for the United States has, as 
a whole, decreased. 


Second, we have been an importer of wool; 
and this is about the only agricultural live- 
animal product that we have been importing 
to any I am not talking about 
other 


great extent. 
lines of agriculture. 


Third, farmers are beginning to learn how 

| to handle sheep, to know more about them, 

to fit them into the farm program. This is 

especially true of the Middle West and the 
| East. 

My idea of a farm flock is this: it should 
not constitute the major part of the indi- 
vidual farm income, but be a_ supporting 
unit rounding out a good sound livestock 

A flock of from 35 to 50 ewes can 


program. 
very neatly fit into a livestock program on a 


160-acre farm, cleaning up the weeds, the 
stubblefields, the fence rows, and being used 


animal to quite an extent. 


as a salva 

Of course, I do not mean to say that sheep 
take care of themselves. They do have to 
have | n the wintertime, and during 
lambing time they do need care—but it is 
rela y small. They are very good for the 
They bring in two crongs' pec year, 





generally marketed at dif- 
bringing the farmer 


and the 
ferent times of the 
additional money. 


crops are 
year, 


I fully realize that during a war period 
the amount of money turned over by sheep 
is much smaller than hogs or beef cattle, 
and there is a great demand for both pork 
and beef at this time. It is natural for a 
farmer to want to put his emphasis where it 


is needed and where the results seem to 
be greater. I have done this in my own 


farm business. This very fact also strengthens 
the sheep position for the post-war period. 


J. C. Holbert 


LET HOGS Hogging down corn this 
HUSK CORN fall? O. K.—but get 

fences ready ahead of 
time. There will be less waste of grain 


if the area to be harvested is limited to what 
the hogs will clean up in ten days or two 
weeks. With temporary fences fastened to 
stakes or cornstalks, large fields can be 
broken up into smaller patches. After fat- 


tening hogs have just about cleaned out a 


patch, move them to a new patch and let 
sows and smaller pigs hunt for the last 
ear. Right weight for hogging down is 


around 125 to 150 pounds. 

To get the shoats started right, cut some 
of the green corn just when the kernels have 
dented and feed it to the shoats before 
turning them in. When first turned in, break 
down a few stalks until the shoats learn to 
do it themselves. Move them immediately 
to a new patch when the supply runs low, or 
else give additional feed. 

Seven or eight shoats weighing 100 to 150 
pounds will harvest a bushel of corn a day. 
Without a protein supplement the pigs will 
take longer to harvest a field, because they 
eat less per day and gain more slowly. 


CACTUS FEED A thornless cactus for 
FOR CATTLE _ feeding cattle has been 

developed from _ the 
native prickly pear by Joe C. Brown, farm 
manager at the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas. On two acres 
of land he has raised enough feed for 30 
cows. The thornless cactus requires little 
labor in planting or harvesting, can be grown 
in eight months, will grow on poor soil, re- 
sists cold and dry weather alike. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


where water isnt WET enough 


You know how water forms in droplets 
and rolls off a dusty or oily surface. In 
the same way an insecticide or fungicide 
spray made with plain water tends to 
slither off the smooth leaves of plants. 
That's because it isn’t wet enough. So 
today special chemicals called wetting 
agents are frequently added to the spray 
solutions to make them wetter—so much 
wetter that they spread evenly over the 
leaves of the plants and also soak the 
bodies of insects themselves! In insecti- 
cide dusts, too, wetting agents achieve 
the same result in reverse—they cause 
the moisture on the leaves to wet the 
dust quicker and make it adhere better. 
Thus does “wetter water” make insect 
control more efficient. 

But this is only one of a thousand uses 


* * #£=INVEST IN 


AMERICA! BUY 


for wetting agents. In scores of indus- 
tries where water and other liquids must 
penetrate materials quickly, or where 
immiscible liquids must mix readily, 
these chemicals are saving time, effort 
and expense. For example, they 
make dyes penetrate textile fab- 
rics in double quick time...cause 
hard-to-mix paint ingredients to 
come together like long-lost 
friends...speed up the pickling 
of steel...the mixing of cement 
...the tanning of leather, and 
quicken the pace of processing in 
other countless ways. 

Today American Cyanamid’s 
wetting agents are so practical to 
use that more and more manufac- 
turers are turning to them for aid 


MOLDING THE FUTURE 


in finding the solution to many prob- 
lems. This is just one more way in 
which Cyanamid Chemistry is helping 
industry and agriculture work more 
efficiently. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS * * 
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NOW BLUEPRINTS ARE BORN 
On lhe bultleficld 


HE lessons of this war come hard, 

fast and many, leaving no time for 
the measured, steady progress by 
which the automobile was perfected in 
peacetime. 


So, close up behind our fighting men 
— close enough to know the sting of 
desert sandstorms, the taste of salt 
spray, the sound of overhead dogfights 
~— General Motors maintains a staff of 
some 250 special field technicians and 
observers. 


On every front, these men gather first- 
hand reports of General Motors-built 
war goods in action, assisting military 
men to find possible improvements in 
structure or design. From the reports 
they send back, blueprints for new 
and better instruments of victory can 
be shaped by home-front teamwork 


between General 
and Army and Navy experts. 


Motors engineers 


Such on-the-spot search for technologi- 
cal progress is but one instance of how 
General Motors carries out its four- 
fold wartime purpose — which is to in- 
crease the volume of war goods, to 
reduce costs, to make most efficient 
use of materials and to maintain high 
Army and Navy standards through 
constant enlargement of General 
Motors “know-how.” 


This “performance reconnaissance” 
represents a step taken primarily to 
hasten victory. It likewise serves to 
spur progress when victory is won. For 
from what is learned in the stern test 
of war are being gathered many lessons 
to make more bountiful the blessings 


of the coming peace. 


GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS”’ 











































The flying fish 
with a 
steel lung 


RST it flies. Then it swims. And anything 
it hits goes boom! 


It’s Uncle Sam’s aerial torpedo. The kind 
our torpedo bombers are using these days to 
deal out grief to Axis ships. 

Inside this ‘“‘flying fish’’ is a steel lung, 
full of compressed air. When the torpedo is 
released, the compressed air drives it vi- 
ciously toward its target. 

A special kind of steel is needed to make 
the steel lung. It has to be thin and light to 
help reduce to a minimum the load the tor- 
pedo plane must carry. And it has to be very 
strong—to withstand air pressure of many 
hundreds of pounds per square inch. 


The special steel for the lungs of aerial 
torpedoes is just one of the many develop- 
ments that have emerged from United States 
Steel laboratories to help win the war. 


You’ve read about some of the others: 
special steel springs for torpedoes and bombs; 
portable steel landing mats for bombers; 
new steels for aviation; tin plate, made with 
only a fraction of the precious tin once 
needed. 


Will they benefit you after the war? 


You can be sure they will. For then the new 
steels inspired by war will be ready to serve 
you in many farm products of steel... from 
grain bins to combines. You’ll find that the 
U-S:S Label means more than ever on the 
steel agricultural products you buy. And 
that no other material equals steel in use- 
fulness and long-range economy. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR, AMERICA 








BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY | 4 


The money you loan bwilds Americo’s wor strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. * 


















AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS GTEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY.- yw Wy E & 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING @ DRY 


DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 

SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @ RAILROAD 

COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED 

STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL 

SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERGAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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ND now, ladies,” said the crisp, cool 
voice of Miss Blake, “if you'll give 
me your names for enrollment, I'll 


notify each of you when the first meeting of 
the Red Cross Aid class will be held.” 

The members of the Fairview Baptist 
Church Women’s Circle broke into a buzz of 
comment. Fairview, busy with other war 
work, hadn’t gotten around to First Aid 
classes before. But now Miss Blake, the high 
school history teacher, had taken an ~ in- 
structor’s course and they were ready to 
begin. 

Ma Dunnaway, president of the Circle and 
idmittedly “good in sickness,” sat quietly 
without in the excited conversation. 
She didn’t really want to go up and give 
her name to this young woman who seemed 
sure of herself and her own 
ability. What could she teach a person who 
had been a neighborhood authority on sick- 
ness and accidents for twenty years? 

Reluctantly Ma got to her feet and joined 
the line of women. Miss Blake was saying 
something that laughter and little 
cries of protest and consternation. Ma edged 
close enough to hear. “You will come pre- 
pared to buy your text book and bandage. 
And be sure to wear slacks.” 

Ma smiled a little at such foolishness. As 
president of the Circle it was time for her 
to take a “Ladies!” her voice rose 
authoritatively above the confusion. “It'll be 
ill right with Miss Blake, I’m sure, if us 
older women go ahead and wear dresses. The 
young ones can wear slacks if they want 
to,” she added broad-mindedly. 

“T’'m Miss Blake was emphatic. 
“We practice artificial respiration. Women 
classes must wear slacks. I 
see some of you had foresight enough to 
come dressed that way this week.” 

Ma Dunnaway stared for a moment at the 
thin, unemiling figure in the severe tailored 
dress. Then all her Irish blood rose. “Miss 
Blake!” she snapped. “I’ve saved fat and 
collected scrap metal and rolled bandages 
and bought war bonds. But I’ve lived sixty 
years without dressin’ up in men’s clothes 
ind I’m not: goin’ to begin now!” 

Having her say, Ma turned and 
marched out of the church, plump cheeks 
flushed and black eyes shooting sparks. Be- 
hind her rose a subdued gasp of amaze- 
ment, 

“A lot of fiddle-faddle,” Ma muttered to 
herself as she started home. But she felt 
curiously left out, she who was always in the 
forefront of every civic project in Fairview. 
And a plane flying over from the big army 
camp ten miles away made her feel strangely 
guilty. 

She decided to go by Hudson’s store and 
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All of Ma’s Irish blood rose. 
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“Miss Blake, I’ve lived for sixty years 


without dressing up in men’s clothes, and I’m not going to begin now.” 


use her precious new sugar coupon. She 
must try to make this pound last longer. 
But rationing or no rationing, she couldn’t 
stop the habit of offering some cookies to 
afternoon callers. 

Ettie Hudson at the store was in a con- 
versational mood. “Wasn’t this the day you 
ladies met to start the First Aid class?” 
she asked as she wrapped up the sugar. 

“Yes, but I didn’t join,” said Ma shortly. 
And she repeated the ultimatum she had 
given Miss Blake. 

“Well, of course a person would feel fool- 
ish,” agreed Ettie doubtfully, “but if all 
the others wear them .. .” 


In THE weeks that fol- 
lowed, it seemed to Ma that every woman in 
town was speaking a strange language. At 
the bandage-rolling class there was lamenta- 
tion over the difficulty of tying square knots 
and naming pressure points. And when she 
dropped in at Mary Harvey’s one afternoon 
it was to find small June stretched limply 
on the floor while Mary worked over her, 


chanting breathlessly, “Roll . . Release 
Relax Roll . . Release.” 

“What on earth!” gasped Ma Dunnaway. 
“Is the child hurt?” 

June opened one eye and giggled. 
drowned,” she informed Ma. 

Mary sat back on her heels and mopped 
her perspiring face. “I can’t get the right 
timing,” she wailed. “It’s either too slow or 
too fast.” 

“Well, for the land’s sake—” began Ma 
disapprovingly. Then she stopped. After all, 
they did bring folks back to life with arti- 
ficial respiration. And watching Mary with 
her dress wrinkled about her knees Ma 
could see why it was more comfortable and 
convenient to wear slacks, But she wasn’t 
going to admit it to Mary, so she merely 
asked for the baking powder she had come 
to borrow, and got away as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

But she continued to feel left out of 
things. A few people agreed with her whole- 
heartedly and refused to join the First Aid 
class, but Ma was not proud of her sup- 
porters. People like Mrs. John Allen, who 
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The eorecy, greater effectiveness and long range of Western Super-X 
Silvertip cartridges led to their widespread preference among big game 
hunters. The unique Silvertip bullet combined delayed expansion with 
deep penetration. Silvertip cartridges are not used for military purposes, 
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Now Your Ammunition 
Is Getting Bgee Game 


Your favorite Western ammunition—which you have given up so 
willingly, that the boys at the front might have enough and on time— 
helped blast the Japs from Guadalcanal. 


This painting, from an actual photograph released through the War 
Department, shows cases of Western military cartridges at an ammu- 
nition dump on Guadalcanal Island. The rifles are the new semi- 
automatic Garand, the finest infantry arm used by any army in the 
present war. Western’s Winchester division is one of the manufac- 
turers of this ultra-modern weapon. 


Here is part of your stake in America’s great war effort. On many 
other fronts, too, Western is helping to drive the enemy into submis- 
sion. Tomorrow, when the world is again ruled by free peoples, 
Western Super-X and Xpert cartridges and shot shells will go with 
you into the forests and fields to help you enjoy in full measure the 
great sport of hunting. 






CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


OO EAST ALTON, ILL. 








helped her husband deal in mortgages and 
loans and hung on to every dollar as if it 
were her last. And old Mrs. Peterson, who 
disapproved of anything new on principle. 
And Hattie McGuire, who always avoided 
anything resembling work. And a few others 
who were sure the war was being bungled. 

Worst of all, Ma knew she was being dis- 
approved of. It was a new feeling for her 
and she didn’t like it. True, the disapproval 
was indulgent and somewhat amused. But 
it was disapproval, although nobody had the 
temerity to voice it in Ma’s presence. 

So she sat on her front porch on Friday 
evenings and watched her neighbors go past 
in their slacks, the young, slim ones looking 
trim and neat, and the fat ones grotesque, 
but determined. They carried text books and 
note books and, after a few weeks, canes or 
broomsticks or narrow, notched boards 
which puzzled Ma until she learned they 
were to be used for splints. Mrs. Simmons, 
who had come over to sit for a while, ex- 
plained it. 

“Splints!” sniffed Ma. “I reckon every- 
body’ll be so smart they won’t need doctors 
any more.” 

“Well, it don’t look like we'll have any,” 
said Mrs. Simmons. “You know young Doc 
Lewis is goin’ to the army next month.” 

“No!” said Ma, startled. “Young Doc,” 
so called to distinguish him from his father 
who was retired, had practiced in Fairview 
for ten years. The town wouldn’t seem the 
same without him. 

“Old Doc is goin’ to take over as much 
as he can handle,” Mrs. Simmons went on, 
“but Young Doc says folks will have to 
learn how to take care of themselves unless 
they’re bad sick.” 

“Hmm,” murmured Ma thoughtfully. 

‘It was in Anderson’s drugstore the next 
day that she saw the neat pile of Red Cross 
text books. “Miss Blake left ’em here for 
anyone who lost theirs or wanted to buy an 
extra one,” explained fourteen-year-old 
Jimmy Anderson indifferently. He was stay- 
ing in the store during lunch hour. 

Ma glanced around the store, which was 
empty. “How much are they?” she inquired 
softly, as though afraid of being overheard. 


The gossip over Ma’s re- 
fusal to join the First Aid class had died 
down, and nobody noticed that in any dis- 
cussion of class problems, she always listened 
intently. And, at a meeting of the Circle, 
when Mrs. Harper, answering Georgia Bow- 
man’s question, announced positively that 
a compound fracture meant that two bones 
were broken, Ma Dunnaway opened her 
mouth, then closed it quickly. 

When Ma and Miss Blake met on the 
street, both ladies greeted each other po- 
litely. Sometimes Ma paused as if she were 
about to say something, then her chin set 
stubbornly and she walked on. 

The days grew warmer and Ma worked 
long hours in her garden. Victory gardens, 
so publicized in cities, meant little to Fair- 
view. Everyone in town always made garden 
and canned fruit and vegetables as a matter 
of course, although mothers of large fam- 
ilies did put in extra rows of everything this 
year, and ordered new jars for canning. 

The mobile unit of the Red Cross Blood 
Bank came to town, and Ma Dunnaway was 
one of the first to volunteer. 

At a meeting of the Circle the next day 
the other women questioned her. “Didn't it 
hurt?” “Weren’t you scared to death?” “I 
should think you’d feel awful weak.” 
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‘What was there to be scared of?” Ma 
nswered evasively. She had been a little 
nervous, but she wasn’t going to say so. “It 
lon’t hurt to amount to anything, no more 
than a pin prick. And as for bein’ weak, 
I don’t know but what I feel better. We 
sed to take sulphur and molasses in spring 

thin the blood,” she ended with some- 
what confused logic, “and it stands to reason 
his would work the same way.” 

They all looked at Ma, sitting there as 
plump and pink cheeked and sturdy as ever, 
ind ended by voting to offer their contri- 
sution as a unit. 

Ma walked home with Mary Harvey after 
he meeting. feeling rather proud of herself. 
She knew several women in the Circle who 
would never have had the courage to go 
without her leadership. Then her attention 


vas caught by something Mary was saying. 

They wouldn’t accept Miss Blake at the 
Blood Bank. She was underweight.” 

Ma felt a moment's triumph that she was 
ible to do something Miss Blake couldn't, 
then she was ashamed as Mary went on, 
She’s been working too hard. And I think 
he worries about her brother in Africa.” 


Ir WAS the next afternoon 
that Ma decided to walk out and see old 
Mrs. Parker, who lived more than a mile 
from town. It was late when she started 
ome laden with gifts, an armful of roses 
ind a quart of raspberry jam. 

School had been out for half an hour. 
Only one small boy loitered on his way 
ome. Exuberant with after-school energy, 
he whooped for the pleasure of hearing his 
ywn voice, racing wildly up the steep bank 
that edged the town dumping ground, then 





dashing down again. As he turned Ma 


could see that it was Tommy Larson. 


Scrambling up to the summit of the ridge | 


for the tenth time, Tommy discovered a new 
pastime. He balanced himself precariously 
and began to walk along the narrow ledge. 
“Tommy!” called Ma _ sharply. “Come 
down from there. You'll fall.” Emboldened 
by his own success or moved by the prospect 
of frightening a grown-up, he began to run. 
“Tommy!” screamed Ma. “Stop that!” 
But even as she called, a patch of loose 
earth slipped under the child’s foot. There 
was one glimpse of a small, scared face, a 
desperate attempt to balance himself and 
lommy disappeared over the bank. There 


was a muffled clatter, then silence. 

Ma threw her roses in one direction and 
the jar of preserves in another. Panting and 
clutching at bushes, she climbed laboriously 
the steep slope that Tommy had taken at 


ne bound. At the top, she paused, gasping, 
nd looked down. Below sprawled a small, 
lue shirted figure, ominously still. Half 
inning, half sliding, her clothes torn and 
her face scratched by branches, Ma some- 
how reached the bottom of the ravine. 
Sweat pouring from her face, she bent 
er the boy. He was unconscious. A slow 
rickle of blood seeped through the bright 
iir where his head had struck some hidden 
tone. But it was his arm that made Ma 
itch her breath. Most of the tin cans had 
been salvaged for the scrap drive, but the 
eround was still strewn with broken bottles. 
One of these had gashed the child’s arm 
halfway between the elbow and wrist. Bright 
blood spurted in spasmodic rhythm, 
Trembling, Ma’s work-worn hands pushed 





the sleeve above the elbow. “Oh Lord, help 
me to remember—lI’ve got to stop it!” 
It seemed minutes before her searching | 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


On Acrive Dury On Every FronT 


In the heat of battle everywhere, on land, water and in the air, Champion- 
equipped engines add their roar to the thunder of our march to Victory. On 
the home front too, in a less spectacular way, Champion-equipped engines 
keep farm production supply lines and transportation rolling with that 
characteristic dependability which is synonymous with the name Champion. 










aieped _ 
Cars, trucks, and tractors, buses, troop transports and com- 
mercial transports are all equally vital to the war effort. Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are actively in the service here, giving their 
dependable best. 








“Handy Andy” of our armed forces everywhere, Champion 


Spark Plugs keep plugging away through hell and high water 
in the majority of all Jeeps. 





Land battleships, with gas engines of greater size and power 
than those used by any other land vehicle are one of our most 
effective offensive and defensive weapons. Engines must not 
fail. Champion-equipped tanks are on every front. 
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NEW IDEA 2-ROW PICKER— 
Pull-type. Works with any 
good 2-plow tractor. Harvests 
up to 18 acres a day. 


No American weapon of war is more important 
this fall than this “big gun” of American agri- 
culture. Working fast, picking clean, it mops up 
a cornfield with machine-gun speed. At a cost 
less than hand-picking— with only a one-man 
crew if need be—and at the rate of 12 to 18 
acres a day, a NEW IDEA Picker gives you quick 
loads husked clean and ready to haul to crib 
or market. 

If you do not own a NEW IDEA Picker, ask your 
New Idea dealer to help you hire one and learn 
for yourself how much easier, faster and more 
profitable corn harvests can be when handled 
“the NEW IDEA way.” Write for illustrated book- 
lets describing NEW IDEA Com Pickers and also 
folder “How Farmers Can Get Help and Give 
Help in Wartime.” Contains handy table for fig- 
uring rental fees of many implements. 


NEW IDEA, Inc., COLDWATER, OHIO 


Corn Pickers @ tusker-Shredders @ Elevators @® Wagons 
Hand Corn Shellers @ Spreaders oe Transplanters 
Mowers @ Side Delivery Rakes @ Hay Loaders 


NEW IDEA 1-ROW PICKER — 
Pull-type. Harvests up to 12 Ja!) 
acres a day. It pays even | 
on limited acreage. [ 
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Your NEW IDEA dealer is ready to cooperate with you 
if you wish to register your picker or other implements 
with him for custom-work on nearby farms this fall. 
(Operation by yourself is optional.) He has full informa- 
tion on current contract prices and will help put you in 
touch with farmers who desire this type of service, Or 
if you are in neéd of certain machines, also leave your 
name with your NEW IDEA dealer for aid. 
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fingers found the steady slow beat that was 
pumping the child’s life away. Pressing 
convulsively into the soft flesh, she watched 
fearfully as the bleeding slowed, stopped. 

Sitting awkwardly on the ground beside 
Tommy, Ma felt his pulse with her left hand. 
It was slow and feeble, but he was alive. 
She looked around at the tangled growth of 
underbrush and trees dappled with late 
afternoon sunlight. It was a lonely place. 
Up on the highway the sound of a car grew 
louder, then died away. Ma screamed, but 
knew the people in the car couldn’t hear her. 

She looked despairingly up the high bank 
which led to the road. She could never 
make it with an unconscious child in her 
arms. The way down the ravine was choked 
with rocks and shrubbery, but she’d have to 
try it. She unfastened the belt of her rayon 
print dress for a tourniquet. 

Looking about for a stick of the right size, 
Ma heard another car coming. Again she 
shouted. As she stopped for breath the car 
seemed to be slowing down, then the motor 
was turned off. Ma called again. The slim 
figure of a woman appeared at the top of 
the bank. “Here!” screamed Ma, waving. 
The woman slid down the bank. 

It was Miss Blake, her fair hair ruffled, 
but her eyes calm. Ma looked up at her 
from a dirt and perspiration-streaked face; 
her own hair had escaped from its pins and 
hung rakishly over one ear. “I never was so 
glad to see anybody,” she said simply. 

“We'll get him out,” said Miss Blake re- 
assuringly as she went over Tommy with 
quick, expert motions. “No bones broken. 
A good thing you got that bleeding stopped.” 

She glanced up the steep bank. “We 
couldn’t get him up to the road without 
shaking him too much. I'll go for help.” 

She tore off the jacket of her suit in one 
swift motion and was off, scrambling up the 
steep incline. 

It seemed a long time to Ma, but it 
wasn’t more than ten minutes before Miss 
Blake was back with John Caldwell and his 
two husky sons who had been plowing, up 
the road. Ma Dunnaway could release her 
stiffened fingers now while Miss Blake put 
a tourniquet on Tommy’s arm. The men 
carried him up to the road and Ma and the 
oldest Caldwell boy held him in the back 
seat while Miss Blake drove the mile into 
town at a speed which made other drivers 
stare in amazement as the car flashed past. 


Ir WAS long after dark 
when Ma Dunnaway settled down with a sigh 
of relief in her own living room. A bath, 
fresh clothes, and a hot supper had helped, 
but she still ached in every muscle from 
the strain and exertion of the past few hours. 
But aching muscles weren’t important. 
Tommy would live, Doc Lewis had said. 

As Ma leaned back in a luxury of weari- 
ness, a car stopped at her front gate and 
footsteps hurried up the walk. Ma got to 
her feet stiffly and went to the door, im- 
peded as usual by Tip, the cat, who always 
insisted on welcoming visitors personally. 

It was Miss Blake, looking like a girl in 
a thin, flowered dress. 

“Come in,” urged Ma hospitably. She 
was glad to see Miss Blake. Their experi- 
ence together had swept away every vestige 
of resentment. “Tommy still doin’ all right?” 

“Oh, yes.” Miss Blake sat down on the 
couch. Tip surveyed her for a moment, 
then jumped into her lap where he settled 
himself with loud purring and flexing of 
claws. 
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“Git down, Tip!” cried Ma, scandalized. 
“He’s got no manners,” she added. “If he 
happens to like a person, he thinks they 
ought to be tickled to death to hold him.” 

“T don’t mind,” smiled Miss Blake, strok- 
ing Tip’s soft, black fur. 

“I was wonderin’,” remarked Ma, “how 
you ever happened to hear me callin’ and 
you drivin’ a car.” 

“T didn’t,” said Miss Blake. “It was the 
flowers and that jar of preserves lying there 
as if they’d been dropped in a hurry. I just 
thought I’d look around.” 

“Well, it’s a blessing you did,” said Ma, 
“or Tommy might not be doin’ so well now.” 

“Oh, it was you who saved Tommy’s life.” 


“Pshaw!” protested Ma Dunnaway, “I was 


the one just happened to be there.” 


“But Mrs. Dunnaway—” Miss Blake hesi- | 


tated, then nerved herself to continue. “How 
did you know what to do to stop the bleed- 
ing? Most people don’t, you know, when 
it’s an artery, unless they’ve had—” she 
stopped. “First Aid” wasn’t a very tactful 
phrase to use under the circumstances. 


Ma Dunnaway blushed, 
then chuckled. “I’ve been a stubborn old fool, 
Miss Blake,” she confessed. “I was too con- 
trary to join the class after I said I wouldn't 
wear slacks, but—well, I got one of the books 
and studied it right along. Of course there 
was a lot I couldn’t do by myself—but I did 
learn some things.” 

“I should say you did,” said Miss Blake 
warmly. “I was stubborn too. I could have 
explained that it was recommended by the 
Red Cross that we wear slacks; you see it 
wasn’t my own idea. And I could have been 
more pleasant about it. But I was nervous 
at the idea of trying to teach all you older 
women who’ve had so much experience with 
illness. . . .” 

The two women looked at each other for 
a moment, then Ma Dunnaway’s eyes began 
to twinkle. In a moment they were both 
rocking with laughter. 

“IT reckon we must’ve been scared of each 
other,” gasped Ma Dunnaway at last. 

“Wasn’t it silly?” agreed Miss Blake. 

“I wondered—we’re starting a new class 
next week,” said Miss Blake, “and after 
what you did for Tommy you could wear a 
hoop skirt to class and nobody would object. 
I—I wish you'd join this class.” 

Ma Dunnaway beamed. “I will,” she said 


heartily. “There’s a lot of things in that 
book I want to know more about. And as 
for a skirt—” she raised her chin deter- 


minedly, “I'll go down to Hudson’s Monday 
mornin’ and get me the biggest pair of blue 
denim overalls they’ve got in stock.” 








“This policy is the newest thing—we 
pay you $10,000 now and collect prem- 
jiums from your wife until you die.” 
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here comes the rea/ Head Man!" 


Yes, you are in command of Shopping Guide” for point 


one of Uncle Sam’s most im- rationing. Handy reference 
portant production units. list of rationed foods with 
And here’s your first order of space for point values. Space 
the day—to make sure that for menus. Grocery check 
you and your family get the lists. To get your pad, mail 
good, nourishing breakfast postcard today to General 
hard working Americansneed Mills, Inc., Dept. 363, Min- 
every morning. So start that mneapolis, Minn. 

first meal in champion style 
with plenty of milk and fruit 
and Wheaties — ‘“‘Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Real whole wheat, that’s 
Wheaties — hearty, substan- 
tial whole wheat in the form 
of crisp-toasted flakes that 
put new enjoyment into 
breakfast. Ask today for 
Wheaties, ‘“‘Breakfast of 
Champions” —the right 
breakfast dish for aman 
with a big job to do. 
Free! New “Menu and 



















“Wheaties,” “Breakfast of Champions,”” and “Betty Crocker” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY ] 





Kemember ‘ 








“PLYMO! 


THE WAR has brought into sharp 
focus the things you need most in 
an automobile and fortunately for 
Plymouth owners, unusual econo- 
my, long life and ease of mainte- 
nance were always part of what 
was meant by “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars.” 


Millions of those Plymouths were 
bought before America had a war 
production industry. Then, the thrill 
of buying a shiny new automobile 
was one of the symbols of living. 
People went on trips, dates, family 
picnics or just for a ride—lightly 
and freeheartedly. 


For years, “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars” has meant a world of 
good things to the millions of peo- 
ple owning these great automobiles. 








BUIL 


Outstanding always, were fuel 
economy, tire economy, upkeep 
economy in Plymouth cars. 





Also, Plymouth owners enjoy 
nationwide service and parts availa- 
bility through able Plymouth dealers 
everywhere. As time goes on, more 
and more owners of other make 
cars, too, are going to Plymouth 
dealers for their wartime service. 


“Plymouth Builds Great Cars” 
used to describe the day to day 
production in Plymouth plants that 
would total upwards of 600,000 cars 
a year. Now it is the background 
of quality in huge volume of war 
production: high precision work on 
tank, airplane and cannon assem- 
blies; welding, grinding, machining 
armor plate; fabricating myriads of 


A Plymouth takes you More Miles 
for your Gasoline Coupon 


0S GREAT CARS 


items from magnesium, aluminum, 
bronze and cannon steels; putting 
togetherwith the brillianttechnique 
of seasoned “Know How.” 


Yet “Plymouth Builds Great 
Cars” stands for qualities of high 
usefulness to have and hold in an 
automobile—to know you will get 
in a brilliant new car... as our 
boys come home again. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION —CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Proudly the 
Plymouth plants 
fly the “E” flag 

awarded for 
“Excellence” in 
war production. 
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By Howard Y. McCluskey 


- 


(Mr. McCluskey is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan. He has been 
issociate Director of the American Youth Com- 
mission and consultant to the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. As a speaker on rural education and rural 
youth topics, Mr. McCluskey is much in demand 
by farm groups.—The Editors.) 


T WAS a proud occasion for Bethel 

Township, Michigan. The little church 

was packed to the doors. Boys and girls 
were decked out in their best. The plat- 
form was bright with flowers. Eighth grade 
graduation night had come at last. 

[ was the “graduation speaker,” and after 
the last diploma had been handed out, I 
asked the County Commissioner how many of 
these children were going on to high school. 

“Not one!” he said. 

This was an extreme case. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that all through the United 
States, only one-fourth of rural boys and girls 
finish high school. In Iowa (which claims to 
be our most nearly literate state) only 46% 
even start! 

Why? Well, I have heard all the argu- 
ments, 

First is the one that “high schools teach 
subjects primarily for pupils who live in 
town.” This is partly true, but not to the 


degree it used to be,-and it is also mis- 
leading. Most subjects worth teaching at all 
are important for all young people, wherever 
they live. 

Let’s skip the courses in agriculture, shop 
work, and home economics, which are obvi- 
ously valuable to farm youngsters, and con- 
sider some of the other things offered. 

Is there,any reason why rural youth have 
less need for knowing how to take efficient 
care of their bodies than youth growing up 
in town? Then why should they have less 
instruction in balanced diets, personal hy- 
giene and physical fitness? 

Is there any reason why this nation should 
expect a lower standard of citizenship from 
its rural youth than from city youth? Then 
why should rural boys and girls have less 
instruction in the purposes and operation of 
local, state and national government? And 
why should they know less about the strug- 
gle of our forefathers in bringing this nation 
to its present way of democratic living? 

Is there any reason why rural youth should 
be cut off from the dramatic advances of 
modern science—advances which are accel- 
erating the transformation of both city and 
rural life? Then why should rural youth 
have less chance to study the fascinating de- 
velopments of applied chemistry and physics? 


Or of transportation and communication? 

Can anyone argue that rural youth have 
less need of, and interest in, the stories 
which have long quickened the imagination 
of countless millions, and the writings which 
always have given people wisdom for the job 
of living? Then why should they have less 
instruction than city children in American 
and English literature? 

Can rural youth afford to be more pro- 
vincial than town youth, and know less about 
the way people live in other parts of the 
world? Then why should they be satisfied 
with the small amount of geography they 
have picked up in the grades, and leave this 
amazing and vital subject only to those who 
go on to high school? Geography is not a 
juvenile subject—it is something to con- 
tinue studying for a lifetime. 


Fw ALLY, if there is any- 
thing to the idea that rural youth have 
less need for these things than town youth 
have—though to me that’s pure moon- 
shine—we should keep in mind that per- 
haps half of the country young people 
will some day move from the farm to 
towns and cities. And there is no way of 
spotting which children will comprise this 

(Continued on page 56) 
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‘Your ’round the clock chef! 


FRIGIDAIR 


gives you time-saving ideas 


for quick ’n easy meals 


= 
You may not know it, but your refrig- 
erator is one of the best  time-finders 
you've got! Right now, when you are busy 
managing a household and doing your ut- 
most to help win the war, it can be 
especially helpful. 

With your refrigerator, you can market 
when most convenient, and buy for days 
ahead. You can prepare dishes or even 
entire meals in advance, then turn them 
over to your refrigerator for safe-keeping. 
When meal-getting time rolls around your 
food is ready to serve or to cook without 
further fuss. Here are but a few of many 
ways your refrigerator can help you bud- 
get your time to best advantage! 





Hot breads for breakfast bring smiles 
of delight from every member of the family. 
They are easy to make and are ready in a 
jiffy with the help of your refrigerator. Most 
of the work can be done the night before! 
To make muffins and biscuits, measure and 
combine all dry ingredients in a mixing bow] 
ready for liquid to be added in the morning. 
Grease pans at the same time. Cover and 
store mixture in your refrigerator, Quan- 
tities of waffle and pancake batter, as well 
as dough for refrigerator rolls and other 
pastry, can be completely mixed the night 
before and stored in’ a covered container 
in your refrigerator ready for instant use. 


Next Month: 
"How to Use Leftovers” 


For Excellence 





in War Production 
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Before leaving for the day get a head 
start on tonight’s dinner. Clean and prepare 
vegetables ready to cook. Cover and store 
them in your refrigerator. Don’t let them 
stand in water or they will lose food value. 
Cook, cool and store unpeeled potatoes — 
tonight they can be fried or creamed. Leav- 
ing “‘jackets” on avoids peeling waste and 
saves vitamins. Greens for salad can also be 
prepared and put in vegetable pan. Marinate 
or add salad dressing just before serving. Or, 
if you want to save time, prepare and store 
raw carrot or celery sticks to take the place 
of salad. Stewed fruits or gelatine salads 


may also be stored for quick use. 





Here’s a quick meal straight from your 
refrigerator that can be built around a meat 
loaf, stew, or ragout, made and stored in 
advance. To make a delicious jellied meat 
loaf, sprinkle 1 tbsp. gelatine over 4 cup 
cold water; let stand 5 minutes. Add % cup 
boiling water, 1 tsp. salt; stir, chill. When 
mixture ‘begins to thicken, add 1% tsps. 
grated onion, 1 tbsp. prepared horseradish, 
44 cup mayonnaise. Blend. Fold in 24 cups 
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Buy War Bonds for Victory 


coarsely ground cooked beef, 1 cup chopped 
celery. Turn into loaf pan first dipped in 
cold water. Chill overnight. Add a hot vege- 


table and serve. Serves 4-6. 





Solve the dessert problem with Vanilla 
Cream, quick ’n easy to make. Heat 1 cup of 
milk or coffee cream. Add 1/4 cups sweet- 
ened condensed milk. Blend. Add 2 more 
cups milk, or cream, and 2 tsps. lemon juice. 
Pour into tray and freeze with temperature 
control at coldest position. When frozen, 
remove to bowl; add 2 tsps. vanilla and 
whip until light and creamy. Complete 
freezing immediately, then turn temperature 
control halfway back to normal to hold 
dessert until serving time. See WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS*® for other frozen dessert rec- 
ipes, including Strawberry Cream, Orange 
Sherbet, and Cherry Ice. 





FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


This helpful 36-page 
booklet gives many other 
ideas like those on this 
page. Get your free copy 
now. Look for your 
dealer’s Frigidaire sign; 
find his address in your 
classified telephone di- 
rectory under REFRIG- 
ERATORS; or write 
Frigidaire, 397 Taylor 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Wartime 


Suggestions 





FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 
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A sturdy golden oak bureau base is modernized This delightful kitchen piece was originally an 


by use of white enamel. Panels and raised deco- _ old _ buffet. 


Mirror and feet were removed and 


rations are painted French gray. Gay little rose- long drawer reversed. Now it is white with top, 


buds of pink and green add charm to it. upper knobs and the big drawer Chinese red. 


[eri Les The aie 


T IS amazing what a little paint and remodeling can do to 

make colorful, attractive pieces out of old furniture that once 

served quite a different purpose. The old jingle: “A Jittle 
brush, a little paint, make things look like what they ain’t,” 
holds true today, as ever. 

A good “pick-up” for any room is to select an ugly piece of 
furniture and transform it, with paint, into a needed piece, deco- 
rated in the Pennsylvania Dutch or provincial fashion. The gay 
colors and simple designs used on this furniture are delightful, 
and the pieces can be successfully combined with other types. 

The furniture shown here was remodeled and decorated by the 
Dupont company in collaboration with Peter Hunt, well known Cape 
Cod decorator. 


Discarded drawer becomes needed wood box, with doorstops 
for feet. An old picture frame (right) makes top for a 
useful coffee table. Finish was removed and wood antiqued. 


Covered wooden buckets make 
decorative containers for knit- 
ting, or kitchen use. Designs 
are very simple. Choose colors 
pleasing for the room where 
the containers will be used. 





By Mary R. Reynolds 
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Keeping A Good Teacher 
EAR EDITOR: Last year I taught the 
little school pictured above. For this 
fall, the gas and tire situation, I 
have taken another country 
miles nearer home. My last year’s school 
still has no teacher as I write this, and it 
doesn’t know where it is going to get one. 

What is to be done for rural 
such as this? Chiefly this: let’s realize how 
important, and patriotic, school teaching is. 

It’s true, the teacher can get more money 
elsewhere. She can also join the WACs, 
get a uniform and see her picture in the 
paper. But what are we fighting for? A 
free and glorious tomorrow. If we neglect 
the children of today, what guarantee have 
we that they will not succumb to a dictator 
tomorrow? The teacher will never win a 
medal, but she will know that she did a 
vital job for her country. 

And you parents—what are you doing to 
help the teacher feel this way? Community 
appreciation—if long 
way. Why not put her on a par with other 


due to 


school eight 


schools 


expressed—goes a 


women war workers, and tell her so?— 
Gertrude Licht, Wisconsin. 
All the Uniform I Want 
EAR EDITOR: I’m wondering why 


some farmers feel that we need special 
uniforms or official insignia to show that we 
are helping to win this war. Every time a 
shipment of food goes to the other countries, 
isn’t it our efforts that helped send it? 
Everybody knows it—isn’t that enough? J, 


babies, take care of 


for one, can raise 

garden and chickens, and do the million 
and one other daily chores, in a_ house 
dress, and call that a uniform. It’s all I 


want.—Lucille Crawford, Kansas. 


Children Can Work Too Hard 

EAR EDITOR: We are all working 

toward winning this war. In fact, we 
have more work than we can hope to get 
done. But with help so searce, let’s not 
put too much of a load on the children. 
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and 


who wrote 
and three 
pupils, 





Gertrude Licht, 
the letter below, 
of her last year’s 


It’s all well and good for them to help, 


and I have my own children do it, but it 
is so easy to push too much onto them. 
We have an example in our own neighbor- 


hood—a little boy who strained his back 
and now lies in the hospital with a serious 
spinal trouble. The doctors don’t know 
whether he will ever get over it. 

Our children will soon be back in school, 
want to start them worn out. 


Vother. 


and we don’t 
Vissouri Farm 


LATE SUMMER 
By Lois Kingsley Pelton 


The last of summer comes. These are the days 
Of dreamy beauty, when, in woodland lanes, 
And sun-burned fields, a thin, blue veil of haze 
Appears. With gusty music, now; swift rains 
Run through the old, brown corn, and streaks of gold 
On leaves are autumn’s messages. Now, too, 
The aster’s royal purple stands up bold 

By farm-yard fences, and the wind goes through 
The orchard, singing hoarsely. There, we feel 

A rich, expectant sense of wealth to come! 

The bees have felt it, too. They dive and reel 
Around the fruit and raise a constant hum. 
The last of summer—and, from kitchen doors, 
A smell of fragrant jam and bread-dough pours. 


I Lost 1100 Jars of Food 


EAR EDITOR: “A farm home burns 
every twenty minutes,” I heard a voice 
saying on the radio last year. “What a 


pity!” I exclaimed, and went on canning. 
With a hard season drawing to a close 
our own home caught fire, and in an hour 
or so was nothing but a pile of smoulder- 
ing ashes! At the peak of the disaster the 
flames reached the pantry, and more than 
eleven hundred cans of meat, fruit and 
vegetables began exploding like a barrage 
on a battle front—they sailed through the 
air with greater ease than the daring young 
man, burst like shot and subsided in orchard, 
wood-lot and chicken run. To say nothing 
of more than two hundred glass jars of 
preserves, jams, jellies and pickles. 


So what? So take time to clean the old 


smokehouse or other outbuilding; put in 
shelves and store that hard-won food supply 
in there (if you live where it won’t freeze) 
and put it under lock and key. Then if 
your home goes up in smoke, you will stand 
a much better chance of saving the one thing 
you can’t get along without—food.—Flossie 


Deane Craig, Georgia. 


Will There Be Husbands Enough? 
EAR EDITOR: Ii just burns me up to 
school girls my age throwing 
away opportunities for education. How can 
any girl drift through high school and col- 
lege these days, thinking it’s cute to flunk 
getting married and 


see 


courses, confident of 
having a husband to support her? 

Of every girl dreams of having 
a home and family of her own, but I think 
it’s time we faced reality. Some of 
the boys who have gone to war will never 
return; others will back maimed, 
unable to support a family. Girls are going 
work to support themselves as 
well as aged parents, husbands who do not 
return whole in body, and children. 

Besides, no one knows how plentiful jobs 
will be. The jobs there are will go to the 
persons who are fitted for them. Certainly 
we should have some fun, but we can have 
fun and work and_ study, too.—Barbara 
Bowles, West Virginia. 


course, 
about 


come 


to have to 


Appreciating Everyday Things 
i. EDITOR: I wish I could ride 

in an airplane. I want so much to 
see New York City. My great ambition is 
to have a story published in a magazine. 
But the other day I asked Geneva, a young 
woman in our neighborhood: “What would 
you like to do?” 

Geneva answered, “I'd like to walk again.” 
She is a shut-in, who hasn't walked for 
twelve years. She added, “I'd like to bake 
a cream pie, go to church again, and clean 
my house.” 

The common everyday activities look so 
inviting—when one is not able to partici- 
pate in them. Do we aim so high we forget 
to appreciate the small things of life?— 
Mrs. Ernest Will, Nebraska. 


Haven't We All Thought This? 
EAR EDITOR: Yesterday in town I 


was looking at a pile of scrap junk. 
“Gosh,” I exclaimed, “the human race does 
need a lot of stuff to get through life.” 
Sometimes I guess we all envy the wild 
animals. They don’t do one-tenth the work 
we do, they have not one-hundredth part of 
the worry, and yet they eat, sleep, and live 
as well, and perhaps even better, than we. 
Anyway, here my husband is, unable to 
get into the field because of too much rain, 
yet a bird is warbling out in the rain as if 
life is just a song. 
But I’ve got to cut out this musing, and 
go milk the cows.—Just-a-Slave, Arkansas. 





WINNERS FOR TWO MONTHS 


“Choose Your Mess” was voted by readers as 
best letter in June, and “Pa’s Couch Cover” best 
in July. Each receives $7 and all other letters 
printed, $3 each. Please vote this month. 














HESE days all of the RCA’s being 

built are for fighting men. In 
one form or another, RCA instru- 
ments enable our armed forces to 
see, hear and talk in ways never be- 
fore possible. Plane communicates 
with plane, and tank with tank. In 
the ebb and flow of battle, the 
movement of troops is magically 
coordinated. 


When lives and battles depend on 
radio equipment, as they so often 
do in modern warfare, you can’t 
afford to have anything go wrong. 
RCA knows that! And so does every 
RCA worker 


How well they are doing the job is 
ittested by the fact that of the first 
646 workers singled out from the 
whole country by the War Produc- 
tion Board for suggestions contrib- 
uting to the war effort, 63 were 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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RCA for me when I get home” 


from RCA manufacturing plants! 


It’s a little astonishing to think 
that the many different types of 
electronic equipment now seeing 
service on battlefronts all over the 
world are the outgrowth of the 
same science that produced your 
own RCA radio. But that’s the way of 
RCA research—there are no limits 
to its quest for new wonders. After 
the war, all this added knowledge 
and experience will go to make 
your new RCA radio, or radio- 
phonograph, or television receiver, 
an even finer instrument. But first 
we must win the war. . . so today, 
buv War Bonds! 


TUNE IN RCA’s great new show, 
“WHAT'S NEW?” Full hour every 
Saturday night, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue 
Network. Thrilling —Don’t miss it! 
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The fine RCA radio-phonograph shown above was one of 
the last produced before we went “all out” in war work. 
RCA production drive to serve Uncle Sam’s needs began 
fourteen months before Pearl Harbor. 


RHEHS i 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION + CAMDEN, N. J. 
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By Miriam Williams 


OULD you believe that what a child 

eats—and how often—makes a dif- 

ference on his report card, as well as 
in his general health? 

Well, it does, and Dr. Pauline Beery Mack. 
in charge of the Ellen H. Richards Institute 
at Pennsylvania State College, has just 
proved it in a recent study of Pennsylvania 
school and pre-school children. 

When mid-morning and 
lunches were served at school (thus adding 
two meals a day, although not adding more 
total food) and when the children’s diets 
included more protein, calcium and A and 
B vitamins, their grades improved, there 
were fewer discipline problems and less in- 
attention. Their physical condition improved. 

For years now, Dr. Mack has been super- 
vising some of the most interesting detective 
work that I’ve ever come across. She and 
her associates have studied thousands of 
school children—farm and city—to see just 
how well or how poorly nourished they are, 
and what they need to bring them up to 
par. She has had the cooperation of the 
Vitamin Research Laboratory, School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. As a 
result they found that school children and 
nursery-school children do better on five 
meals a day than on three. The findings are 
especially significant for farm children. Their 
meals are likely to be five or six hours apart 
when they leave home around 7 a.m. and 
have a late supper after chores. 

Most children, Dr. Mack learned, had 
pretty poor breakfasts; 23% either left home 
without any breakfast at all, or it was so 
sketchy that it contributed no more than 
one-tenth of the day’s needed energy and 
nutrients, when it should supply a third! 

Also, she has found that the things most 
farm children need more of are these: milk. 
whole-grain or enriched bread and cereals, 
fruits and vegetables, eggs, cheese and meat. 

What can mothers do about it? 


ee 


mid-afternoon 


Ee ee t 


THE SCHOOL FRONT 


Appoint yourself a committee of one to 
survey the situation at your school. How 
early must children leave home in the morn- 
ing? When do they return? What kind of 
lunch do they get at school? Are milk and 
fruit as available as soft drinks, bakery 
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THEY WILL BE HEALTHIER AND 


WILL DO BETTER 


goods and candy? (They should be easier 
to get.) Is there a pleasant place to eat? 

Like farm women all over the country, you 
may have been helping with canning for 
your school lunch. (The Valley View, Texas, 
Home Demonstration Club, for instance, 
canned 285 quarts of beans in just one day 
for school use.) But in addition perhaps your 
club can figure out a. way to serve milk 
or fruit and whole grain crackers for the 
gang which comes in from a long bus ride. 
If it seems practicable, perhaps you can 
provide something for them before they 
leave for home. (Some suggestions for han- 
dling this extra meal problem are given un- 
der the “Home Front,” too.) Incidentally, a 
graham-cracker-and-milk snack need not in- 
volve dishwashing if paper cups are used. 
An older student can supervise the serving of 
the meal. 

It’s better to let children have just a 
“piece” at this early Junch. The very hungry 
boy who decides that he just can’t wait 
until noon and raids his lunch box at recess 
is likely to go right on and eat the whole 
meal. Or if he gets none at all, he may 
make a break for the candy or bakery 
counter at the nearest store. A snack at nine 
staves off this starved feeling. 

Make the hot school lunch at noon carry 
more nutritious value, Dr. Mack suggests, 
by using more milk, and meat or an alter- 
nate, to supplement the usual soup or cas- 
serole dish which too often duplicates what 
is served at home. Vegetable stews are all 
right, but they need supplementing with 
animal protein. This is especially true if 
meals at home lack protein. (Hasty break- 
fasts and the left-over sort of supper are apt 
to be shy of it.) Here’s how you can bolster 
school lunches even in the face of higher 
prices and rationing: 


SCHOOL WORK 


1. Extend animal protein foods, such as 
meat, eggs and cheese, with cereal foods, 
making sure the cereals are whole grain 
or enriched to the whole-grain level. 

For a number of good sources of such 
recipes, see the box on the next page. 

2. Use soybeans, flour and grits to sup- 
plement the protein in the vegetable dishes 
which you serve. On request, we can tell 
you where to obtain soy products, and pro- 
vide good recipes. 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Suppose you don’t get much help from 
your school as to the kind of noon-time 
lunch you’d like your children to have—or 
maybe they don’t eat the hot dish anyway. 
Then the responsibility is all yours. 

In that case breakfast and supper become 
increasingly important. As an Indiana farm 
woman told me recently: “I figured it was 
up to me to make ready for breakfast the 
night before, so it wouldn’t be one of those 
grab-it-and-run affairs. Dad and I decided, 
too, that it wasn’t right for us to have a big 
dinner at noon and let the kids get along 
with a left-over supper. So we just lunch at 
noon, too, and have a really good hot sup- 
per, almost as soon as the children get 
home.” (They do chores after supper.) She 
says the youngsters usually want a lunch 
after studies and before bed, so they get 
themselves a snack of canned fruit, or cereal 
and milk, or apples and cookies. In this 
case, you see, the youngsters have one of 
their extra meals after supper rather than 
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Vigilance and resolution in the face of peril have characterized 


American women since early pioneer days. But now, instead of 
scanning field and forest for bands of marauding savages, our 
women’s eyes sweep the skies for still more savage foes. To 
learn what is required of them in Civilian Defense, they have 
studied long and diligently. To perform their duties they are 
giving up valuable time from household and business responsi- 
bilities, as well as precious hours of leisure. And they are doing 
all this without thought of recompense other than the satis- 
faction of serving their neighbors and their country. In every 
sense of the word they are truly representative of American 
womanhood. ... We at Norge, completely in war work, salute 
the women of America for the vital services they are rendering 
their homes and their country. 

NORGE DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


NUE Zan 


* A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY xX 








The Norge in your kitch- 
en is on night watch duty, 
too. The famous Night 
Watch feature, exclusive 
to Norge, automatically 
defrosts the refrigerator 
while the family sleeps, 
thus providing maximum 
goopenee for precious 
ood. After the war, look 
again to Norge for the 
most advanced features 
in household appliances. 





Norge distributors and deal- 
ers carry on. If you need 
Norge service, see your near- 
est Norge dealer. He can do 
much toward helping your 
Norge give you first-class 
service for the duration of 
the war. 











Norge standards of engi- 
neering and precision 
workmanship are being 
applied to the manufac- 
ture of over 40 different 
war items, including gun 
mounts for Oerlikoa 
anti-aircraft cannon. 








NORGE—only pre-war producer of a complete line of 
ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION . . . ELECTRIC RANGES 
WASHERS .. . GAS RANGES . . . HOME HEATERS 

COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


WHEN IT’S OVER—SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY 
IN THE MEANTIME BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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before. It’s a good plan to have a hearty 
meal several hours before bedtime. too. 

To make breakfast a really satisfying meal 
here are some good ideas: set the table 
and cook the cereal the night before and 
assign lunch-packing to the children them- 
selves, letting them take turns, a week at a 
time. Have lunch fillings ready ahead, of 


. a 


OW BOY, BOB - ARENT WE Lucky 
MOM MADE JELLY THIS YEAR : 









course, 
We think you may want to clip and post 
the following guide, just as a reminder. 


NUTRITION AT HOME AND SCHOOL 
Start with a Good Breakfast 


Fruit, citrus, fresh fruit, tomato or fruit 
juice, stewed or canned fruit. 





Cereal, whole grain or enriched. with 
milk. Serve hot cereal frequently. 


> 


Eggs 2 or 3 times weekly. 


DON’T SKIP THIS YEAR, JELLY- MAKERS! Bread, enriched or whole grain, butter. 


Milk for children, coffee or milk for 
Choose one of these 3 tested sugar-saving methods adults. 


and stock your shel ith wartime spreads! 
yo ree ‘ P . Provide Between-meal Snacks for Children 





Before school or at recess, milk, fruit 
or juice with sandwich, graham crackers. 





[- lf You DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... 


After school or evening, bowl of cereal 


First, find out how you can get extra sugar. Then, by or whole grain bread and milk ; fruit 

using Sure-Jell and a /ittle more sugar in — or juice, or hot milk with cookies. 

to fruit ... you get far more jelly per cup of raat Pack a Lunch with a Punch 

Sure-Jell’s 1/2-minute boil can’t “steam away” fruit Hot dish as vegetable or cream soup; 
cocoa; vegetable casserole or stew with 


juice! You get more jelly from the same amount of 


: . ' eat. ene oun lone  Diaiiie 
fruit—9 glasses, not 6—better-tasting jelly, too: meat, beans, egg, cheese. Provide at 





school or send from home. 


Sandwiches of enriched white or whole 


grain bread, fillings of meat, egg, cheese, 


Z-UF YOU HAVE LIGHT CORN SYRUP... 


You can stretch your jelly-making sugar more than 

twice as far by substituting light corn syrup for half 

the cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! Such a great 

saving of sugar, obtainable only witha powdered oe pepper, letuce, 
i i artime way to use pectin. An it | g : | 

tin product, is the a est selling powdered pectin. Sweet pudding, cup custard, cake, cookie, 

ai mcunaaaiaie ty sweet sandwich, small piece of candy. 

td 

3-1F YOU HAVENT SUGAR NOW... FS nth taioathnts 

Meat, fish, chicken, eggs, cheese or beans 
in hearty-main dish. 


peanut butter, vegetables. 
Raw fruit or vegetable, whole tomato 
eS ? , 
orange, apple, raw carrot, celery, green 
pepper, lettuce, cabbage, in strips, 














4 


Kiss Just can up fruit or juice without sugar now, and store 
rs it until you’ve saved enough sugar. Then make jam 



























| wa) or jelly later with Sure-Jell. For Sure-Jell folder giv- Vegetables, two or more with main dish. 
ing complete, easy directions for canning fruit or juice Died snd Daten. 
—- ith 3¢ 
without sugar, send your name and gos eo n Nicciutaii: aie ioctl Maids oss 
attle Cree ich. ; ‘ 
stamp, to Sure-Jell, Dept. 309, B Milk or milk drink if other meals don't 
provide a daily total of 3 cups or more 
A Product of General Foods per child. 
| 
SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! Yes, 
SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— j Vegetable Soy Chowder 
you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! | Ib. salt pork, diced 2 qt. canned or cooked 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 1/2 or f ©. baote fet vegetables (corn, | 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! | c. chopped onion peas, green beans, | 
3 c. soy grits, soaked carrots, potatoes) 


50% MORE JELLY from your juice—9 glasses 
instead of 6—when you follow the short-boil 
method with famous SURE-JELL, America’s 
largest selling powdered pectin product. 

USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS... the same 
every time .. . even with hard-to-jell fruits. 
FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE—folder contain- 
ing 65 easy recipes—one for every fruit—home- 
tested by 2,100 women. 


10 min. in I'/ qt. 2 qt. milk, scalded 

liquid from vegeta- salt, pepper 

bles, and tomatoes 25 soda crackers 
Fry out salt pork, or heat fat, add onion and 
cook until soft. Add soaked soy grits, cover, 
simmer 20 min. Add other vegetables, heat, | 
then add hot milk and seasonings to taste. 
Put a cracker in each bowl, fill with hot 
chowder. Serves 25, (If soy grits are not 
available use 1 qt. cooked edible soy beans 
and 1 qt. tomatoes.) 










JELLY AND Jag 
DELICIOUS ¢ 
nie T 
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Sandwich Spreads to Make Ahead 
These help extend and add variety to such 
high-priced foods as meat. Make ahead, 
store in jars in refrigerator. Use with a ; 
variety of breads. Spread butter on one 


HELP SAV 
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slice, filling on the other. Between, sprinkle | 


chopped crisp vegetables, as lettuce, celery, 
cabbage, carrot, green pepper. Cut through 
twice for easy handling, wrap well. 

Cottage cheese and peanut. Combine 1 
c. cottage cheese, 1 c. chopped nuts, % tsp. 
salt, salad dressing to taste. 

Peanut butter and relish. Blend 1 c. 
peanut butter with % c. chopped pickle or 
relish, or with the juice from sweet pickles. 
Add chopped vegetables. 

Peanut, carrot, raisin, Grind carrot, 
raisins and peanuts to make 1 cup each. 
Blend with % tsp. salt and enough lemon 
juice and salad dressing to spread. 

Cheese spread. In the top of a double 
boiler heat 1 tall can evaporated milk (or 
124 ce. top milk). Add 1 lb. sharp cheese, 
grated or cut. Cook, stir until smooth. Add 
seasonings to taste. Divide, and to each half 
portion add one of the following: 3 chopped 
pimientos, % ec. chopped pickle or relish, 
'4 c. chopped nuts. Pour into jars. 

Tomato cheese spread. Heat 1 can con- 
densed tomato soup, add cheese as above. 
Divide, add chopped pickle, shredded dried 
beef, ground ham. 


Tomato-milk Drink 


¥, c. evaporated milk | pt. tomato juice 

¥, c. water Vc. salt 

Mix milk and water. Stir in tomato juice, 
add celery salt or onion juice if desired. 
Serves 6. (Fresh milk—fairly rich—can be 
combined with tomato juice without cur- 
dling if tomatoes are not too acid and if 
both are cold.) 


Sandwich and Salad Dressing 


9 green tomatoes | c. vinegar 

9 green peppers Vp c. sugar 

9 red peppers salt 

2 big onions 3 tblsp. flour 

| bunch celery 1 ¢. prepared mustard 


Put all vegetables through food chopper, 
drain, cook until tender. Combine sugar, 
salt and flour, add with vinegar to vege- 


tables. Cook slowly and stir until thick and 
smooth. Remove from fire, add mustard, put 
in jars, seal: To use, mix with an equal 


amount of mayonnaise or cooked dressing. 


Haricot Baked Lamb Stew 


2 lb. shoulder of lamb 4 tomatoes, cut 
6 ears corn, cut from 6 medium sweet pota- 


cob toes, diced 
2 medium onions 2 tsp. salt 
sliced thin pepper 


2 c. lima beans 

Cook lamb in water to cover until tender. 
Do this the day before using. Remove bone 
and fat from lamb, dice the meat. Put lamb, 
broth (fat removed), vegetables in a deep 
baking dish, mix. Cover, bake 1%: hrs. at 
350° F. (This recipe, handed down from one 
generation to another of the Farm Journal 
Jenkins family, won instant favor in the 
Farm Kitchen. It is perfect for early fall. 
ideal as a hearty whole-meal-in-one dish.) 


Applesauce Muffins 


Vo c. fat plesauce 

V4 ¢. sugar 2 c. sifted flour 

Y4 c. corn syrup 3 tsp. baking powder 
2 eggs, beaten Vy tsp. salt 


¥, c. unsweetened ap- | c. chopped peanuts 
Cream fat and sugar, add corn syrup and 
blend. Add eggs, then sauce and sifted dry 
ingredients and nuts. Bake 25 minutes at 
375° F. Good hot, or as cold cup cakes for 


lunch. 





For Wartime School Lunch Recipes and 
recipes using soy products send 10c to 
Farm Kitchen, Farm Journal and Farm- 
ers’ Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


























“Kel! er through to Fairbanks!” 


Greyhound serves America-at-War 
along the Alaska Military Highway 


No, you can’t ride a Greyhound Super-Coach to Alaska over the Alaska 
Highway... not today! : 

But, just the same, Greyhound buses have followed the bulldozers on the 
Alcan! Operating under direction of the Northwest Service Command they 
are carrying the military and civilian personnel that is building, strengthening, 
protecting the great road. 


The Alaska Military Highway is an everlasting tribute to the courage and 
skill of the Army Engineer Corps . . . what's more, it is America’s pledge to 
the world that we'll run the greedy little Japs clear back to Tokyo and beyond! 
It’s a pledge, too, of lifelong cooperation 
and friendship between Canada and the 
United States. 


After Victory comes, who can doubt that 
roads and buses will work together to 
develop the wonderland of western Canada 
and Alaska, just as they have worked to give 
America its most convenient and flexible 
transportation—in peacetime and in war! 


THE OUTLINE MAP 


shows the Alaska Highway (heavy red line, 
including both highway and rail links) in 
relation to the 68,000-mile Greyhound 
System and its principal bus connections. 





GREYHOUND 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 
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E WILL use less material in dresses 
this fall, but they will be as at- 
tractive as ever. When  govern- 
ment order L-85 came through, (planned 
to save cloth), designers made a special 
effort to keep within the limits specified. 
At the same time they sought to give us 
styles suitable for the period and pretty 
to wear. The results are more than good, as 
evidenced by the designs shown above. 

The new “basic silhouette” is slim, and 
very little trimming is used. However, you 
will be glad to know that the new types are 
not so different as to make last year’s dresses 
look out of style. 

No. 1127 is the kind of simple dress you 
will feel right in at school, in an office or 
for general wear. It is cut on princesse lines, 
and has outside stitched seams from the 
shoulders to below the hips. Cut in sizes 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 
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Princesse lines are also popular for coat 
dresses. No. 1191 would be equally pretty 
in the kitchen or in the parlor, if you choose 
cotton in your most becoming color. It has 
a good “lap over,” always desirable. Cut in 
sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. 

Two-piece dresses continue in popularity, 
and are appropriate for any daytime occa- 
sion. You can wear one as a suit now, or 
under a coat as a dress later. No. 1025 is 
cut in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 

Little girls like jackets and skirts as 
much as their grown-up sisters do. No. 1054 
has a fitted jacket and a skirt with a sus- 
pender top. Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 





All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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“Don’t these guys 


ever eat anything 
but Baby Ruth?” 


Well, Soldier, anywhere and any- 
time you do “fatigue”? duty, you’ll 
think the same... 

Because wherever our fighters go, 
Baby Ruth goes too. And so do many 
other fine foods produced and pack- 
aged by Curtiss Candy Company. 

Our big food plants are working 
day and night to keep pace with the 
demands of the Armed Forces . . . 
and the home front as well. 

Active, hard-working people realize 
that Baby Ruth and Butterfinger are 
great candy bars, rich in Dextrose 
sugar, providing real food energy to 
help folks fight fatigue, to carry on 
their work and play. 

While we are not always able to 
keep all dealers supplied with Baby 
Ruth and Butterfinger we promise you 
our best efforts to produce both the 
quantity you demand and the quality 
you expect of these great American 
Candy Bars. 


When you don’t find 


Ser &. $s. 
WAR BONDS BABY RUTH 
AND STAMPS on the candy counter, 


remember .. . Uncle 
Sam's needs come 
first with us as 


with you. 





CURTISS CANDY COMPANY «© Producers of Fine Foods © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRESTO Cooking is the most 
scientific methodever discovered 
for the preservation of vitamins 
and minerals in vegetables so 
necessary to good health and 
energy. 


The manufactur- 
ing facilities of the 
makers of Presto 
COOKERS are now 
devoted to war 
production. Once victory is won 
there will be Presto Cooxers for 
everybody. Meanwhile, if you own 
one, share it, won't you? 





National Pressure Cooker Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ATTENTION! OWNERS OF 
PRESTO COOKERS: If your 
Presto Cooker needs replace- 
ment parts write direct to 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 
37, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
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SHE WAS 
DOING A MAN’S JOB 


DPreslo 


COOKING 


SHE CAN SERVE A 
WONDERFUL MEAL 


On Time / 


What wonders a PRESTO COOKER 
performs! In thousands of homes, especially 
those of war-active families, a PRESTO COOKER 
is considered the most valuable of all appli- 
ances. Streamlined PREsTto Cooking amazes 
experienced cooks and delights beginners. 

Meats prepared in a PRESTO COOKER become 
wonderfully tender and juicy in a remarkably 
short time. PRESTO-prepared Soups are delicious. 
Frutts and Puddings are mouth watering tri- 
umphs. PREsTo Cooking of Vegetables makes them 
ready to serve in a jiffy, attractively garden- 
fresh in color. Nutrition values are retained. 

PRESTO, like so many modern inventions 
which make housekeeping a pleasure, adds joy 
to cooking. No muss, no fuss, no odors, no 
smoke. A PRESTO COOKER saves time, fuel 
costs, food flavors and food values. 

Among the many things you plan to buy after 
the war, plan on a PRESTO COOKER. 


F 
Fd 
:, 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ht. cilia 
| 
} 








VALUABLE BOOKLET SENT! Write today for your 
copy of a new, interesting, colorful booklet “PRESTO 
COOKING—WHY AND HOW!" A fascinating guide in 
modern cooking. Contains many taste-thrilling recipes and 
full menus. (Enclose 6c in coin or stamps to cover cost of 
handling and mailing.) Address your request to: 

PRESTO, Department 37, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Dear Polly: When you know you are a 
boy’s second or third choice, should you go 
with him?—Jean, Tennessee. 


HY not? You haven't anything to 

lose. Be your prettiest and gayest. 

Maybe you'll be first choice next time. Or 

maybe you'll meet somebody new and fun. 
oa a & 

Dear Polly: [ve never had very many 
friends—I don’t know why. I’ve tried des- 
perately! Can you help me get started right 
this new school year?—-Amy, Indiana. 


AYBE you've tried too hard. Concen- 
trate less on your loneliness and more 
on your school work and extra activities. 
Dig up some talents so that you have some- 
thing to give to a friend. Make yourself an 
authority on table tennis, knitting, books, 
sewing, anything so you'll have something ‘to 
talk about and think about. Be interested. 
If you're interested, you're interesting. 
ke & & 
Dear Polly: Will you settle this for me? 
Must / wear a hat when I’m going out for 


an evening?—Shirley, Massachusetts. 





& DEPENDS on where you're going. 
Time was when no real lady ventured 
from home without hat and gloves, but it’s 
not so now. For informal dates, movies, 
dances, nearby parties, hats are unnecessary 
and sometimes would even make you look 
overdressed. But for church and Sunday 
school, for a dinner date and occasions at a 
distance from your house, wear a hat. 
a ct e 

Dear Polly: The government wants girls 
to enter nurse’s training immediately. My 
family wants me to have some college work 
first. I want to be a nurse and think I should 
skip college work. What do you think? 
Ruth, Kansas. 


HE ideal nurse’s training is the one 
which combines academic and _ profes- 
sional training, giving you both a college 
degree and a nursing certificate. Write to 
your State University for details, or to Nurs- 
ing Information Bureau, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 
* * ~ 
Dear Polly: What should you do when a 
boy whistles at you?—Helen, Nebraska. 


OU have to acquire a sort of sixth sense 

about whistles. If a friend whistles 
briefly to attract your attention, you speak. 
But if a strange boy whistles, don’t hear him. 
When in doubt, just keep going. 
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Ow fighting men and all of us salute the American Farmers’ Wives 


and Daughters —for the important work they are doing for their country. 

They receive no medals or decorations for a job performed beyond 
the call of duty — but they do have the 
sincere appreciation of their country, her 


fighting men, and all of us. 
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-for planning good meals under 


Your vitamins are all equally impor- 
tant. But some are needed in larger 
amounts, and some are harder to get. 
Few foods have much vitamin C, yet 
you need an abundance daily (your 
body cannot store it) to help resist fa- 
tigue and infections, keep teeth and 
gums healthy and yourself vigorous. 


wartime difficulties 


There 4 a reward, of course—the enjoy- 
ment and health you give your family. And 
there is real help for you in the fresh fruits 
and vegetables you grow or buy. They put 
the spark of color and flavor in your meals 
—give you a// your vitamin C—and much 
of your vitamins A and B and minerals. 
But you must be choosy to get the 

full benefits. As the government . 
advises: Serve at least one from 
each group every day. 





So vitamin C needs watching. For- 
tunately a 6 to 8 oz. glass of orange 
juice meets your full day's need. Italso 
supplies valuable amounts of vitamins 
A, B, and G, calcium and other min- 
erals. It gives family nutrition a good 
start for the day. 





FROM NATURAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


One good serving of yel- 

low or green vegetables 
or fruits, chiefly for vitamin 
A: carrots, spinach, beans, 
peas, squash, sweet potatoes, 
turnip greens, yellow corn. 
Alternates: apricots, green as- 
paragus, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, cantaloupes, chard, 
oranges, peppers, pumpkin, 
kale, rutabaga. 


One good serving of 

the fruits and vegetables 
high in vitamin C, best raw. 
Orangesare the richest,most 
practical source. Others: Lem- 
ons, grapefruit, tomatoes, 
raw cabbage. A/ternates: mel- 
ons, raw salad greens, pep- 
pers, rhubarb. Note how 
short the list is compared 
with the others. 


At least one serving (raw 

or cooked) from this 
group for other healch essen- 
tials: white potatoes, turnips, 
parsnips, beets, grapes, raw 
apples, peaches. Alternates: 
cauliflower, white corn, cel- 
ery, eggplant, radishes, on- 
ions, cucumbers, avocados, 
berries, cherries, nectarines, 
pears, persimmons, plums. 






















Needs of our fighters and Allies 
keep Sunkist plants busy night and 
day on orange juice and concentrates. 
Thus, while orange production has 
been greatly increased in recent years, 
demands upon it are unusually great. 


You can help make oranges go far- 
ther by keeping them in a cool, well- 
aired place, by using a coarse sieve if 
you strain the juice. You can safely 
buy a week's supply of trademarked 
Sunkist Oranges at a time. They are 
“good keepers"’—finest from 14,500 
cooperating California- Arizona 
growers. Best for Juice—and Every use! 









Easy Ways to Serve Oranges: 
Golden juice or slices for breakfast. 
A dish of diced oranges, with or with- 
out other fruits, as delicious dessert 
and healthful salad. A whole orange 
as a natural sweet for the lunch box 
or children’s snack between meals. 
For free Orange Recipe Book, write 
Dept. 4809, Sunkist Building, Los 
Angeles, 55, California. 


Sunkist 


BEST FOR JUICE - and Sooty «ee / 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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T’S happened to everyone. The room is 

full of people, and you've arrived a little 

late (or worse, too ear'y!), and you 
have a visiting cousin with you, and how 
do you introduce her... and... and... 
You want the floor to open up and swallow 
you; you want to turn and run, fast, and 
hard, and away. 

This is only one example of how to collect 
embarrassing moments. You can think of 
dozens of situations when, not knowing what 
to do nor how to do it, you grew a good half- 
dozen gray hairs. You think, “if I only knew 
the rules—” 

Rules do help. They give you something 
to tie to. But sitting down and memorizing 
a book of rules and regulations for this and 
that occasion will not automatically prodyce 
food manners. 

Anybody can do that. Anybody can keep 
up with new manners and customs. But it’s 
certain inner qualities that make nice man- 
ners that really count. Qualities like con- 
sideration for others—you do the kindest 
thing at all times; you think of others be- 
fore yourself. Self-control, so that you don’t 
burst into boisterous and nervous laughter 
when others are just chuckling. Open eyes 
and ears, so you know what’s going on about 
you in the world, near and far. Common 
sense, so you don’t intrude letter-perfect 
etiquette when it would only gum up traffic. 

These are the qualities that give you poise 
and grace. Practice them, you'll be surprised 
how life can smooth out for you. 

Let’s go over just a few common situations 
and see what should happen. 


Date Etiquette 
BOYS: When you ask for a date, be 
definite. None of this, “What’re ya doing 
Friday night?” A girl likes to have you come 
right out with what you have on your mind. 





By Beth Cummings 


If she can go, settle details then and there. 

Come date-time, call for her as you're 
supposed to. You know, clean shirt, respect- 
able tie and suit. Go on up to the door— 
don’t sit in the car and honk. Pass the time 
of day with the family while Betsy takes 
one last look at her pompadour. You stand 
when she comes into the room, 

There are other “civilities” too—like help- 
ing Betsy with her wraps, opening doors 
for her, seating her at a table, ordering for 
her (you ask her what she wants before the 
waiter comes), leading the way down an 
aisle with no usher. If there is an usher you 
bring up the rear. 

The ideas for the evening’s entertainment 
should come from you. If there’s a choice, 
narrow it down to what you can manage 
financially, and let Betsy make the final 
decision. 

Going-home time is up to the girl. If she’s 
supposed to be in a half-hour after the party, 
see to it that she makes it. En route home 
hold her hand if you want to, pay her an 
occasional compliment, and let it go at that 
if you want to keep in her good graces. (It 
shows you have lots to Jearn if you expect 
a goodnight kiss in return for a pleasant 
evening.) 


GIRLS: The boys wish you’d accept or 
regret on the spot when asked for a date. 
You either “think it would be fun!” or you’re 
sorry but you’ve “already made other plans.” 
You need make no further explanation. All 
he wants to know is can you go? 

Girls who are popular are ready on time 
in simple dress and simple make-up. They 
let the man open doors and wait on them. 
They encourage a boy to talk, they’re atten- 
tive. They’re also appreciative. If a boy 
compliments you, accept the compliment with 
pleased but moderate surprise. 


School Belles 

Manners go with you everywhere. Even to 
school! Bear that in mind as you go pell- 
mell down a corridor, or go banging into 
assembly. Just ordinary fairness will mean 
that you do no poaching on anybody’s reser- 
vation, be it a date, algebra test, science 
project, papers and pencil, tomorrow’s assign- 
ment. 

Being friendly to newcomers is an easy and 
gracious habit. The ability to apologize 
quickly and simply when you're at fault in- 
dicates real gentility. Being generous to 
people who are rude to you is, after all, the 
real indication of a true lady or gentleman. 

Getting along with your teachers is pretty 
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much the art of just treating them like 
valued friends. 
In Polite Society 

Once you’re away from home, you're on 
your own. If you’ve practiced beforehand, 
you can slip noiselessly into high gear, tak- 
ing each situation as it comes. 

Take introductions, for instance. Even if 
you know the rules, you have to understand 
them and practice them until it becomes 
painless. Eventually you automatically ad- 
dress first the older or more important per- 
son, when you are introducing two women 
or two men; and you address first the 
woman or girl when a man is to be intro- 
duced to her (unless he’s a very old or 
distinguished gentleman). 

Get used to rising to your feet when some- 
one comes into the room. Boys rise when 
any woman (including their mother) enters 
the room, or when a very old or distinguished 
gentleman comes in. Girls rise for mothers 
and for older folks. 

In spite of everything, accidents will hap- 
pen to all of us. That means you needn't 
and shouldn’t-fret about a spilled tea-cup 
(or anything else) more than 30 seconds 
by the clock. Apologize quietly and _ sin- 
cerely, and don’t mention it again, 

A girl or boy who has been around knows 
you're supposed to be inconspicuous when 
you're in public. You do nothing to attract 
attention. No loud voices or guffaws. No 
whistling. You don’t walk four abreast down 
a busy walk. And you NEVER display 
affection in public. 

These are just some of the rules. You 
can get all of them from reading a good book 
on etiquette, and from thinking things out. 
But they are, after all, just short cuts to being 
kind and considerate, and if your instincts 
are right you won't have much trouble. 
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May bread to feed a small army, you 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Mr. Dedman, of San Diego, California 
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<< | ET ME HASTEN to confess I was 
L never a fancy cake maker, 
writes Mr. N. A. Dedman, of San 
Diego, Calif. “But for over thirty 
vears I have been cooking under 
all sorts of conditions—with coal, 
wood, electricity, gas, and kero- 
sene —and Calumet has been my 
constant companion. Not once 
through all the years has Calumet 
let me down. 


“When you have to turn out 
; or corn 





enough biscuits, muffins, 


can’t be bothered with ‘tempera- 
mental baking powder.’ Calumet 
has always proven a worthy ally. 

inging its praises 
I could go on singing I — 
and never give it enough credit. 





Dear Mr. DepMaNn, 

I sure did enjoy reading your letter—especially 
what you said about Calumet’s not being “tem- 
peramental.” 

You know, that’s the very reason so many people 
swear by Double-Acting Calumet. Because it works 
once in the mixing bowl and again in the oven, it 
turns out light, fluffy cakes and hot breads every 
single time, 

Here’s a recipe you ought to like a lot—Butterscotch 
Nut Rolls. They’re mighty fancy tasting, but easy- 
as-eating to fix! ’ : 

KaTeE SMITH 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 


BUTTERSCOTCH NUT ROLLS 


4 tablespoons shortening 1 tablespoon butter 


2 cups sifted flour 


2 teaspoons Calumet ¥%, cup milk (about) 1 tablespoon water 
Baking Powder 2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons brown sugar 


Y, cup brown sugar, Y, cup broken nut meats 
firmly packed 

roll and cut in 1-inch slices. Melt butter 
in 8x8x2-inch pan; add water and 
sugar. Cook over low flame until mix- 
ture bubbles, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from fire and sprinkle nut meats 
over mixture. Place rolls in pan, cut- 
side down. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
40 minutes, or until“done. Remove at 
once from pan. Makes 10 to 12 rolls, 


Y, teaspoon salt 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening; add milk gradually, stirring 
until soft dough is formed. Turn out im- 
mediately on lightly floured board and 
knead 30 seconds, or enough to shape. 
Roll into 12x10-inch rectangle %-inch 
thick. Cream together butter and sugar 
and spread on dough; roll as for jelly 
All measurements are‘level. 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting Gaking Powder 
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Are What You 
Want in This Action Year 


By Phyllis Wray 


ATURALNESS is the keynote of your 

personal appearance in this war year. 

With all the extra jobs you are 

taking on, everything—including keeping 

pretty—has to be simplified. So you find 

those old-fashioned beauty practices that 

used to be taken for granted for school-girls 

back in style again—and not only for girls 

but for their mothers and married sisters as 
well. 

Simple hair-dos, sparkling scrubbed com- 
plexions, lots of pep and vitality, have be- 
come the order of the day for everyone. 
Even the most beautiful of our movie ac- 
tresses have cast aside their pre-war glamour, 
and are adopting “school-girl” hair arrange- 
ments and beauty routines. Why? Because 
easy-to-care-for styles of hair and a clean- 
looking face will keep a fresh appearance 
right through a busy day. 

Suppose you're called on after school to 
help out in any of the wartime jobs that 
young people are being asked to do. Page 1 
of this year’s beauty book will tell you that 
flowing locks will be messy at a long day’s 
end. Page 2 will show you that your skin 
needs and deserves a little special care if 
it’s to stay blooming day after day. 

Let’s study the hair lesson first. If you 
haven’t already done so, change to a tidier 
arrangement. The hair-in-the-eyes look is 
gone—forever, we hope. Thick bunches of 
curls on the neck are a thing of the past, 
too. Believe it or not, many of the very 
stylish young girls are going back to pig- 
tails—but pigtails with a difference! In 
New York City some of the prettiest lasses 
are side-parting their hair, arranging the 
front pompadour style, and braiding the 
ends into two pert little queues. Others, 
instead of letting their pigtails hang, 
are bringing them across the backs of 
their heads, or around the tops, coronet 
fashion. 

Perky flowers, or little bows, are still al- 
lowed, to dress up these stay-in-place hair- 
dos. All the WAVES and the WACS are 
wearing their hair cut or rolled well above 
their collars, and lots of people are following 
their example. Bangs are still being worn 
by girls with really high foreheads. To 
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Veronica Lake with her new easy-to- 
care-for hair do. *“*Glamor’”’ is out. 


appearance, however, the 
ringes must be kept well-trimmed. 

Don’t forget that one of the best cos- 
etics in the world is soap! To keep your 
ir the picture of health and prettiness, a 
eekly shampoo is almost a necessity. And, 
brush your hair morning and eve- 
You won’t have time to 


course, 
ing until it shines. 
lo” your hair often during the day, so 
ve it extra special attention at night. 
attention to your skin is 
cessary now, too. Your photograph in the 
igh-s« hool year-book should show a clear. 
ely complexion. Yours can be like that 
you take the right care of it—and of your 
ealth. The most important ‘teen-age pre- 
riptions for loveliness are diet and cleanli- 


Concentrated 


Avoid too many sweets and pastries, 
nd eat more fruits and vegetables. Several 
isses of water every day also help keep 


ur skin clear. 

What’s the best “treatment” for your 
in? The san old one—lots of soap and 
vater. Scrub your face thoroughly with a 
tle complexion brush and a mild soap. 
This will remove the day’s dirt from the 
res and, at the same time, will stimulate 

circulation of your blood. A dash of 
ld water after face-washing helps con- 
ict the pores, 
isn’t good taste for any- 
e, nowadays. Powder should match the 
kin tone, and should be dusted on lightly. 


rT 
i} 


Heavy make-uy 


e most becoming lipstick tone for most 
oung folks is the light rosy type. It’s fresh 

d clean-looking. 

At school, at work or at play, plan for 
personal practices which won't 
ike much time, and which will keep you 
looking young and attractive. 


grooming 
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Baby’s normal motions (shown by speed 


camera), even when held by father, create 
constant friction and danger of painful 
chafing. New protection against chafing is 
provided by super-smooth Mennen baby 
powder, pounded to amazing fineness by 
special “hammerizing” process. 





You can’t keep baby in a huge steri 
lized bottle to safeguard him against 
harmful germs that are in the air every 
where. But you can help protect his deli 
cate skin with Mennen Antiseptic Baby 
Powder, vital because germs play a part 
in many common baby-skin rashes 


WARTIME BABIES BENEFIT FROM 
NEW POWDER DISCOVERIES 


ITH MOTHERS tak- 
wv ing on more re- 
sponsibility for baby’s 
health, due to wartime 
shortage of doctors and 
nurses ... science has 
developed an improved 
baby powder that is a 
valuable health aid, 
not a mere “cosmetic.” 
It ismew Mennen Anti- 
septic Baby Powder. 
Being antiseptic, this powder helps keep 
baby’s skin free of many rashes in which 
germ-action is involved . . . diaper rash, 
prickly heat, scalded buttocks, impetigo. 
In addition, because it is smoother than 
other powders (see photos below), Mennen 
baby powder is a better aid in preventing 
painful chafing of skin. Delicate new scent 
keeps babies lovelier, too. 





3 out of 4 doctors 
stated in survey 
that they prefer 
baby powder to be 
antiseptic 





Photos taken thru microscope (above), com- 
pare 3 leading baby powders. The one at ex- 
treme right is smoother, finer, more uniform 
in texture. It is Mennen baby powder, now 
made in “hammerizing” machines in which 
millions of hammer blows pound powder to 
amazing fineness never possible before. Result: 
skin is protected better against chafing. 








U.S. Gov't Testing Method shows antiseptic 
superiority of new Mennen powder. Center of 
each round plate above contains a different 
baby powder. In gray areas, germs are thriv- 
ing. But in Mennen plate (bottom, right), dark 
band around center shows where Mennen 
powder has prevented germ growth. Use the 
powder in baby’s diapers and all over body 

Best for baby, also best for you. Pharmaceuti- 
cal Div., The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


MENNAEN 


ANTISEPTI! 


Menrven 


BABY 
POWDER 





BOYS AND GIRLS help win the war! Accidents on the farm must be reduced so 
America can produce more food. Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety 
Activity from your local leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 
in county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co. Prepare reports now. 
























NOT QUITE 
REGULAR? 
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24 «TRY THIS HEALTH DRINK FIRST 


in glass 


Ver first thing ~ [> 
(LiL of water a on arising ¢}) 


Has a natural laxative effect for most 
people, and it aids digestion, supplies 
needed vitamins, builds resistance, too! 


Juice of ¢ . 
T lemon 














Here’s a surprisingly simple way to 
avoid the usual hafsh laxatives. 


Most people find chat the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, taken first 
thing on arising, is all they need to in- 
sure prompt, normal elimination— 
gently. And lemon and water is good 
for you. 


Lemons Build Health! Lemons are 
among the richest sources of vitamin 
C, which restores energy, helps you re- 
sist colds and infection. They're the only 
known source of vitamin P (citrin) and 





abifornis 
Sunkist 











supply valuable amounts of B,.They 
alkalinize —aid digestion. Millions not 
troubled with constipation take lemon 
and water daily just as a health builder. 


Why rot keep regular wich this refresh- 
ing morning drink that builds health 
too? Try it ten days, first thing on aris- 
ing—see if you don’t benefit! 





P.S.—LEMON & SODA - Some prefer juice 
of 1 lemon in half glass water with 4 to 
Y% teaspoon baking soda (bicarbonate) 
added. Drink as foaming quiets. 


Keep regular the Healthyul way! 
LEMON and WATER 


ecofirst thing on arising 





How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with fess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 

smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers. Use less cream - light 
cream if you wish. So easy ... Do 
eggs, no cooking. Easily digestible. 
Recipes in package. Order from 
your grocer or druggist today. 


JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


“= — FREE TRIAL OFFER — “| 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 239 
Chr. Hansen's daboratory, Inc. 

Little Falis, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) | 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

**Junxer’’ Rennet Tascets and Recipe Book to 












| Address... | 


State. 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. .. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3004-!, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


lessens 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 44th yr. Earn 
H eT learning. High School not re- 
Mery to 60. Write now. 

HICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 79, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 





quired, Men, 











Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name —s 
City— State Ave 
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FROM OUR FARM KITCHEN 


AS your pressure cooker gauge been 
tested? Better checked be- 
fore meat canning season. In Okla- 
homa county, Oklahoma, Ruby Ann Burch, 
the Home Demonstration Agent, reports that 
85% of the 340 cookers examined were from 
1's to 6 pounds off, with an 
Most of them registered 


have it 


average of 4 


pounds inaccuracy. 


under the correct. reading, which means 
that food was being under-processed. 
Pressure cooker clinics are not always 
supervised by such a_ professional-looking 
“doctor” as Assistant County Agent J. R. 
Spencer (also of Oklahoma county) who is 
pictured at right, but they are popular 
wherever held. If your county or State Ex- 


tension workers are not equipped to test 
and adjust your cooker gauge, try your local 
who probably has the necessary 
master gauge. (Take just the lid.) 

Mr. Spencer makes these 
(1) Keep the safety valve safe by removing 
ball and spring after each using, and storing 
separately, as in an envelope inside the 
cooker. Otherwise the ball may get stuck and 
the spring become loose. (2) Clean the pet- 
cock occasionally from the inside, with a 
toothpick wrapped in cheesecloth. (3) Keep 
the cooker clean like any kettle, using soapy 
water and a rinsing. Leave the lid 
off, or ajar, when the cooker is not in use, 
to keep well aired. 


plumber, 


suggestions: 


good 


If you have food going to waste—food 
you can’t use yourself—here are some things 
you can do about it: advertise in the local 
“come and pick on shares.” Some 
farmers have found plenty of takers at a 
price which gave a fair profit. Or call the 
local Chamber of Commerce, or civic club, or 
County Agent, and say, “If you want to 
take over and get a few responsible folks out 
here, you can harvest several bushels of stuff, 
just right for canning.” One telephone call 
to the right person will usually do the trick, 


paper to 


whether it’s for apples, carrots, tomatoes. 
*em and save feed is the idea 
of Mrs. P. W. Waltrip of Texas, who plans to 
put up 75 of her late fryers that way. “But,” 
“what’s the best way to handle 
can we freeze the butter and 
eggs we don’t need right now?” 

You'll likely want your State College 
bulletin on preparing poultry for freezing, 
but here are a few pointers: 

Choose plump, well-finished birds, bleed 
well, dress and wash, taking care to remove 
lungs, oil sac, etc. Let cool overnight. To 
prepare: (1) roasters—keep whole; wrap 
giblets in parchment paper and insert in 
cavity, then wrap whole bird. (2) Broilers— 
cut in half; wrap not more than two in a 
package. (3) Fryers (or to fricassee)—cut 
in pieces and wrap or pack in cartons. 

One experienced woman I know, an old 
hand at freezing, cuts and sorts her pieces 
into choice frying pieces, giblets and stewing 
pieces. She packs the first in meal-size pack- 
ages, and either puts a lot of giblets in one 


Freeze 


she asks us, 
them? And 
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J. R. Spencer, Oklahoma, finds 85% of 


pressure cooker gauges are inaccurate. 


package, or wraps them in parchment paper 
and distributes them with each chicken. Then 
he simmers wing tips, necks, backs and 
cleaned feet, making chicken sandwich meat 
and concentrated stock, which she cans. 

We have directions for quick-freezing eggs 
and storing butter, available for a 3-cent 
stamp. Address the Farm Kitchen, Farm 


Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa 


“Can cooked chicken be frozen?” I 
asked Donald K. Tressler, well-known au- 
thority on freezing who is now with a big 
manufacturer of electrical equipment. He 
says: “Yes, and it makes a satisfactory frozen 


product, but it won’t keep in perfect condi- 
tion as long as uncooked chicken. However, 


I feel confident that it will keep at zero 
for 4 to 6 months.” He also suggests that 
cooked chicken be seasoned completely 
except for salt (which tends to speed up 
rancidity). Salt is added when eaten. 


Take a tip from the South and de- 
hydrate some of your sweet potatoes, which 
are notoriously poor keepers. 

Directions given by G.A. Shuey, Tennessee 
University’s expert on dehydration, are to 
choose sweet potatoes in good condition, 
wash, peel, trim, cut in %4” slices. Steam 
1 to 8 minutes. Spread on trays and dry 
at 160° to 165°F. for 10 to 12 hours, or un- 
til pieces are hard and brittle. A bushel 
(50 lbs.) makes 12 to 13 lbs., prepared and 
dehydrated. (The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives a recipe, involving 
special equipment, in its Farmers’ Bulletin 
1018, “Drying Foods for Victory Meals.”) 


Sweet potato candy in stick form is made 
near Denton, Texas. The label on the pack- 
age claims a high vitamin content on account 
of the sweet potatoes, and enrichment with 
added vitamins. As I sucked on a sample, I 
got so dizzy trying to figure out how many 
vitamins I was getting that very minute that 
I gave up and enjoyed it. 
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| Need the VITALITY ELEMENT 


Stored in Natural Oatmeal 


Wartime scarcities of foods like meat, 
eggs and poultry now limit supplies 
of protein. Yet children must have 
the great vitality-growth element, pro- 
tein, for normal growth. Adults must 
have it for stamina. No other food 
element replaces it. And nature stores 
protein in natural oatmeal more richly 
than in any other cereal. 

It is important to know that no 
ready-to-eat cereal matches the pro- 
tein value of natural Quaker Oats, 
even if made partially of oats. 

Nature also stores many other food 
elements in this “favorite” whole 
grain. It is the richest thrifty source 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s SUPER Breakfast . . . Not Rationed 


of the spark plug Vitamin B;. Your 
child should have this vitamin daily, 
or irritability, nervousness, Constipa- 
tion may result. You need it, or tired- 
ness, nervousness may result. 
Remember, too—a hot breakfast 
was recently recommended by 504 
out of 514 food authorities for every 
growing child and working adult. 
Give your children big bowls of hot 
delicious Quaker Oats each morn- 
ing to help guard wartime growth. 
Serve delicious Quaker Oats daily 
to adults, to help 
protect stamina 
and energy. 






~~ Quoker Oats 
xd Mother's Oats are the somef 


ve 











It’s all so Easy! Free Catalog tells how ma- 
terial is picked up at your door by Freight or 
Express at our expense—how we shred, merge, 
reclaim the valuable materials, picker, bleach, 
card, spin, redye and weave into lovely, deep- 
textured Broadloom Rugs woven Reversible for 
double wear and luxury. Sizes to fit all rooms. 


CHOICE: of popular solid colors, rich tweed 
blends, 18th Century floral and leaf designs, 
Early American, Oriental patterns, ovals. 


FACTORY-to-You! You risk nothing by a 
trial. Over two million customers. We have no 
agents. *Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 
Write Today! New York S'Frisco 


FREE 


Rug Book, 
Decorating 
eTTTT. f 
In Full Color 


Mail Coupon 


Chicago 


orle 
Postcard 
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Shall | Go to High School? 


(Continued from page 37) 
half, until long after they have left the class- 
room for { 
Let’s 
shortcomings 
that even the 


idmit that high s¢ hools have serious 
plenty of them. It’s still true 
poorest high school education 


is far better than none. 

“But,” you may say, “high school is several 
miles away—we can’t get there.” There are 
many ways to “skin this cat.” You can share 


your car with other young people, you can 
meet a bus, or maybe even a delivery truck. 
Perhaps you can ride a bicycle, or room with 
a family in town. Remember that school 
districts in some states are bound by law to 
provide transportation. 


One hears eighth grade graduates say: 
“One year out of school won’t matter.” But 


if you stay out the one year between grade 


school and high, the chances are ten to one 


that you will never return. Not that you 
can’t, but you won't. 
Why? 


Because most of the obstacles you list this 
year, will still be obstacles next year, with 
added. You will be one year be- 
hind your class. You will find it harder to 
get back into the school way of doing things. 
rural young they are 
needed at home to produce food for free- 
dom, and so they are. But you can still help 
with the farm and go to school. There is no 
school in summer, and if in late spring or 
early fall you needed at 
home, special arrangements can be made. 

If, on patriotic grounds, you finally de- 
cide to stay and work, count the cost 
and count it carefully. You may in the long 


new ones 


Some people say 


are desperately 


out 


run be doing an actual disservice to your 
| country. Failure to continue your training 


this year will mark for life. 

For the fact is that eight grades of school- 
ing, good as they are (and better than they 
used to be) are meagre equipment for the 
world you must’ live in. After eight grades 
you are on your way, but not far. 


you 


You are coming of age in 
a fast-growing world. You are now only 
sixty hours by airplane from the farthest 
corner of the earth. New inventions, new 
developments in science, are waiting to 
destroy old jobs and create new ones. What- 
ever you do later, high school will help you 
understand and keep abreast of the swift, 
complex changes which will engulf your 
personal life. High school will help -you 
keep on growing after school days are over. 
If on your application for a job you can 
write no better than an eighth grade edu- 
cation has taught you to write, most em- 
ployers will stop reading your other qualifi- 
cations, worthy. And with only 
eight grades you will have a slimmer chance 
of competing at farming in this new age. 
To be blunt, in the world in which you 
are going to live, your success in your job, 
your understanding of things going on 
about you, as well as your personal satis- 
factions, will depend more and more on 
your education. If you stop with the eighth 
grade, you enter the world of adult responsi- 
bility far behind the majority of your fel- 
lows; if you go ahead, you will attain no 
guarantee of success, but your possibilities 
will certainly be much greater. 
So, Mr. and Miss Eighth Grade Graduate, 
lon’t stop in the middle of the stream! Go 


however 


| to high school this fall. 
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‘TODAY WE ALL NEED... | 














% HERE ’S a man’s breakfast. Tempting hot- 
cakes, golden Mapleine Syrup— America’s 
favorite syrup. Make it today with or without 
sugar. Get Mapleine from your grocer, now! 


3 GRAND WAYS TO MAKE MAPLEINE SYRUP , 


O LWH Sugar 


pour 2 cups boiling water 
over 4 cups sugar 
add 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 
ints Mapleine Syrup 


© Wik ticle Lorne Syrige 


boil 1Y2 cups hot water 

3 cups corn syrup 

for 5 minutes 
add 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 

2 pints Mapleine Syrup 


heat 1 cup hot water 
Ye cup strained honey 
22 cups corn syrup 
Bring to full boil. 
add 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 
2 pints Mapleine Syrup 


MAPLEINE 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR 


Whe Extra Aedp Flavor iu Wartioe 











ee Now I don’t dread 
“That Time” of the Month 


Periodic functional pains don’t worry me now. 
Thanks to those grand new Chi-Ches-Ters Pills! 
My druggist tells me the reason they're so effec- 
tive is because of a special ingredient which is 
intended to help relieve the tension that causes 
functional distress. It works by helping to relax 
the affected part—not merely by deadening pain. 
The new Chi-Ches-Ters contain an added iron 
factor, too, intended to act as a tonic on your 
blood. Try the mew Chi-Ches-Ters Pills on your 
“difficult days.”’ Ask your druggist tomorrow for 
a 50c size and follow directions on the package. 


CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional distress” 














@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 


SV + « »« When copper’s available. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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WELL, LOOKS LIKE WE HAVE A NEW COOK. 
MMMMM... SMELLS LIKE 
SHE CAN MAKE 
GOOD ROLLS, g 









LOOK, DADDY' MOTHER 
fF LET ME TRY THIS NEW, 
§ QUICK RECIPE ALL BY 

MYSELF! ANO 
THEY'VE GOT EXTRA 
VITAMINS IN 

























IEXTRA VITAMINS EH?) PEGGY'S RIGHT, FRED. 
| YOU SOUND very / I WAS JUST EXPLAIN- 
| otetnesn.aun terms ING TO HER THAT THE 
i rps UR NOUNG /e cISCHMANN’S YEAST 
JB SHE USED IN HER ROLLS IS THE 
ONLY FRESH YEAST THAT HAS 
Af e_ ADDED VITAMINS 
* AANO D BESIDES 
B: ANOG 
iy 

























BUT WHERE DO) THOSE VITAMINS IN 

| THE VITAMINS FLEISCHMANN’'S GO 
| GO, MOTHER?/ RIGHT INTO WHATEVER 
: YOU'RE BAKING WITH 
NO GREAT LOSS IN THE 
OVEN! IT’S THE ONLY VEAST 
THAT PUTS ALL THESE 
FAP VITAMINS IN BAK. 
Gee oh 'NG, SOI NEVER 
4 USE ANY OTHER 
KIND. A WEEK'S 


















SUPPLY OF 
FLEISCHMANN'SS 
KEEPS IN THE 
ae ICE-BOx 
wl A) 
yf" ‘om 
; > 


Ay 
 t 
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PEGGY, LOOK AT THIS BIG FREE RECIPE ¥ 
BOOK THAT JUST CAME FROM THE 








AN EXPERT IN NO TIME NOW, WITH 


i ALL THESE GRAND NEW RECIPES 


For your free copy of the new 40-page 





Fleischmann's booklet of 60 recipes for 
breads, rolls, dessert breads, write to 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 

















Annex, Box 477, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW TO MARE A 


Cm Sey 


OME years ago the custom of hanging 

brightly colored “charm strings” was 
revived in the West. The fad has spread until 
now they are seen in stores everywhere. If 
put together artistically, the strings are very 
attractive, and add a bit of color to an other- 
wise drab spot. They are simple to assemble, 
and if you are going to make one you might 
as well make several to give to friends. 

Many of the strings in the stores are too 
garish. For mine, I paint some of the ma- 
terial in reds, greens, bright blues, gold 
yellow—all bright colors—but I don’t put 
yellow stripes on a red gourd, or blobs of 
red on a blue one. I also tie on each string 
some seeds, left in their natural colors. 

In flower magazines one can find advertise- 
ments offering gourds for sale and other 
seed pods as well. Eucalyptus bells, boi ie 
tree pods, jacaronda pods, screw beans, lotus 
pods, magnolia cones, St. Johns bread are 
some of the seed pods which can be used 
attractively. Your local ones will add indi- 
viduality to the string you make. 

I raise a few small ornamental gourds, a 
few hills of pop corn, and a hill of unicorns. 
You can pick in the wild, milkweed pods, 
Jacob’s ladder berries and pine cones. 

Assembling a string is easy, too. I use 
about six strands of carpet warp, approxi- 
mately eighteen inches long. Knot this every 
two inches and make a loop at the top and 
a large knot at the bottom. Start tying on 
your pods at the knots with a large gourd 
or cone at the bottom, and give free rein to 
your imagination. None can say you are 
wrong, for there is no set way. Perhaps 
therein lies the charm of these strings. 


—Ruth Hodgson 


a 





~—T 
it’s high time 
you discovered this 





(this Tampax principle 
long known to doctors) 


Don’t wait another month 
before investigating Tampax 
and investigating it thor- 
oughly! This principle of 
, e~,"‘internal absorption” is an 
- SS old one to doctors, but 
Tampax makes it available to women in 
general—with neat disposable appli- 
cators for easy insertion. You can buy 
this modern sanitary protection in three 
absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
When Tampax is in place you cannot 
feel it! And it creates no bulge, bunch 
or “‘line’’ in any costume—not even in 
slacks or a swim suit. No belts, pins or 
pads. No odor. No chafing. Quick to 
change and very easy to dispose of. 
Tampax is dainty, simple and convenient. 
Tampax saves time for the active, 
busy woman. It saves embarrassment 
for the sensitive woman. And it preserves 
the ‘‘silhouette’’ of the smart woman. ° 
It is mae of long-fiber surgical cotton, 
extremcly absorbent. So compact that 
an avcrage month's supply will slip into 
your purse. Sold at drug stores, notion 
counters. Introductory size, 
20¢. Bargain Economy Pack- 
ave contains 4 months’ fe- 
quirements. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Accepted for Adver- 
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Some 
On Farm 


NE day in May a truck from the 

Sandwich Feed Mill Company drove 

in at a tenant farm operated by Lewis 
Christopherson, on the Sheridan (Ills.) road, 
and unloaded all the makings of a 20 x 60 
foot laying house. (See photo above.) This 
was one of the 200-odd prefabricated build- 
ings sold and delivered by the Sandwich 
firm this season. Trucks brought them from 
a factory 400 miles away. 

A few days later two men came out to 
the farm and put the building up. Their 
job was simple—mostly a matter of fasten- 
ing the roof and wall sections together with 
bolts. The sawing had all been done at the 
factory. About the only hammering needed 
was to nail on the roof boards (cut to length 
at the factory) and then put shingles over 
them. The completed building cost no more 
than lumber for a farm-built house of similar 
size, if lumber had been available from a 
lumber yard. 

“How’d you come to get this kind of a 
laying house?” I asked the Christophersons 
when I visited the farm. 


More Off-the-Farm Building 

They told me they had used a “pre-fab” 
brooder house. of similar construction, and 
found it easy to heat. They thought this 
would be a good point in a laying house, 
where hens supply all the heat. Also, they 
wanted to turn the job of building over to 
somebody else, so they wouldn’t have to neg- 
lect field work; and they wanted a building 
the flock could afford. 

This incident is related, not because it is 
unusual but because it is a good sample of 
a farm building trend. All over the country 
farmers are having more of their building 
done off the farm. They are willing to have 
stiil more of it done off the farm, if in that 
way they can get the kind of buildings they 
want and need. 

My note book is chock full of things 
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New S7ants 


Buildings 


farmers have told me in recent months about 
the buildings they would like, and what the 
buildings should provide. Those notes carry 
some challenges to the farmers who believe 
there is as much virtue as ever in the old 
idea “Every Farmer His Own Builder”°— 
also some to the manufacturers and nearby 
builders who are expecting to sell to the 
rural market when restrictions are taken off 
farm building. 


Something the Flock Can Afford 

From a farm manager handling a large 
number of corn belt farms this remark: 
“The economic approach is the right way 
to tackle the productive buildings on the 
farm. The building must be something the 
herd or flock can pay for out of earnings. 
Stick to the economic approach, and you 
won't hear so much about farmers’ barns 
being better-looking than their residences.” 

“How long do you want buildings to 
last?” is a question I asked many farmers. 
More often than not the answer was “the 
longer the better.” Some farmers, though 


(and good managers, too) looked at the 
matter of permanency another way. This 


from a farmer in Northwestern Iowa: 

“T have an old horse barn that granddad 
built in the nineties. I have no horses, but 
farm with a tractor. That old barn was so 
well built it seemed a shame to tear it down 
when I took over the farm. I knocked out 
the inside and turned it into a cattle barn. 
It isn’t satisfactory, though, and sometimes 
I wish granddad had built only well enough 
to last him.” 

The same kind of thinking is evident in 
this remark made by an Illinois farmer: 
“The auto industry gave us a good tip on 
farm buildings used for productive purposes. 
At first, the idea was to build a car that 
would never wear out. Before long it be- 
came apparent that a car was outmoded and 
uneconomical long before it wore out. It 
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was often cheaper to run it a year or two, 
and turn it in before repairs were necessary.” 


A Wisconsin farmer whose income is 
largely from dairy cows, hogs and poultry 
told me: “It would be a good thing if some- 
body would develop a standard farm build- 
ing unit that could be turned out at low 
cost by mass production. It should be-suit- 
able for buildings of different sizes and pur- 
poses. Use one unit, say, for a farm shop; 
put two units together for a laying house; 
three units, a machine shed; four units, a 
small one-story cow barn; and so on.” 

As stimulating as any idea in my note 
book is this: “Why doesn’t somebody pro- 
duce a low-down silo, maybe of acid resist- 
ant plastic sections, out of which cows can 
feed themselves. Surely the agricultural en- 
gineers are smart enough to figure out some- 
thing like that. It would do away with 
climbing into a high silo every day or dig- 
ging the silage out of a trench.” 


Wider Variety of Uses 

“Our buildings ought to be planned for 
a wider variety of uses,” a Kentucky farmer 
observes. “We use a brooder house only 
six weeks or so. Our range shelters are used 
only during the summer. Our tobacco sheds 
are not used all year by any means.” 

The manager of several Indiana farms 
likens farm buildings to factories, thus: 
“Our income-producing buildings are really 
factories in which cattle, swine and poultry 
make food. If their factories are not effi- 
cient, or if they cost too much, the animals 
can’t sell their products at a profit in com- 
petition with those more efficient.” 

“Don’t build dairy barns much _ better 
than the herd,” an Ohio farmer told me. 
“You can get barn efficiency so far ahead 
of the ability of the herd that the cows 
can’t catch up. A barn can be made effi- 
cient in a week or a month. A cow can be- 
come a little more efficient (with better 
feeding, more comfort, etc.) in the same 
length of time. Beyond the increased effi- 
ciency due to improvements of buildings 
over feed, she has to turn the job of in- 
creased earning power over to her daughters 
and granddaughters, and hope they will pick 
the right kind of husbands and raise the 
right kind of families to make it lasting.” 


Grif McKay. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


When the threshers go into action, every farmer 
is a fighter in Uncle Sam’s service. 

And, like his brother fighting men in uniform, his 

favorite cigarette is likely to be Camel. 











ITS CAMELS FOR ME 
EVERY TIME THEY SURE 
DELIVER A RICH FLAVOR_ @ 
AND MILONESS THAT'S MIGHTY 
EASY ON MY THROAT 







E Pacey and I have been 
good friends for 20 
years, through thick and 
thin,” says Farmer Jim Til- 
ton (right), “and they sure 
have what it takes for steady 
pleasure. Extra mildness, for one 
thing, that doesn’t get my throat— JAMES J. TILTON, 
and a full flavor that holds up, pack veteran farmer 
after pack. I can see why Camels are and a Camel 
first with the men in the service.” smoner for SO.gente 















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


First ta the Service... 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Novy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 






THE 1-ZONE” 
— where cigarettes are judged 


(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges 


9. ond Conteens.) : 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS — | 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat—is 
the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you... 
and how it affects your throat. Based on the 
experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “’T.” 
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HOME-COOKED 
HOME-CANNED 


(Without a single ration point) 
Home-canned fruits and vegetables 
are delicious! Can all the extra food 
from Victory Gardens in BALL jars! 
You'll have a variety of food that is 
full of vitamins, healthful, satisfying 
and easy to serve. For safe, success- 
ful canning, follow 
instructions and use 
BALL jars, caps and 
rubbers. Buy any 
BALL jar and cap 
your dealer can sup- 
ply. All are easy to 
use and reliable... 
the BALL IDEAL, or 
BALL Mason with 
either the Vacu-Seal 
or Glass Top Seal 
closure. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indione, U.S.A. 


Send 10c for Ball Blue 
Book of canning and 
preserving recipes, In- 
cludes instructions for 
canning vegetables 
and fruits in hot 
water bath and pres- 
sure cooker. 





Vacu-Seal 
Cap 





Glass Top 
Seal 
















BALL IDEAL 
with glass tep 
and wire clamp. 









Saves Labor 


Gets large round- 
worms. Inexpensive. : 
ust mix it in pigs’ 0,5 : 
105. Buy at feed, AlSBuRys 
drug, produce stores, "0 
hatcheries. Dr. Sals- “Oil 
bury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. ‘ARGE RounpwoRms 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 


KILLS 


Toxite:::: 


brooder mites, "hed yy otnee Ay ai laces. e. Fills red 
and similar 


> mm rarden ® no teas One treat- 
ule esr germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 


Uieipe prevent several times a day an ant qoeve Ringe at ale t. 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, Box4, Chestertown, Md. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

floss and 

His vic- 
Ameri- 


milkweed 
about it. 
profound effects on 


Government it needs 
had better do 


have 


something 
tory may 
can agriculture. 

Two years ago this month, 
told Dr. Berkman’s story. A Chicago 
cian and native of Czarist Russia, he picked 
Thomas A. Edison had 


Farm Journal 
ph ys i- 


up where the late 


left off on milkweed research. The droughts 
and dust storms of the middle thirties had 
inspired him with the desire to find a crop 
which would hold the soil in place and have 
economic value at the same time. Milkweed 
was an answer. He learned that it is warmer 
than wool, although only one-sixth wool’s 
weight, and could be used in place of im- 
ported kapok, which is used to fill life pre- 
servers. Out of it, he has made wallboard, 
surgical dressings, drying oils, writing pa- 
per, varnish waxes and vegetable gums. 

Any farmer knows that you can’t keep 


milkweed from growing. It develops a seven- 
foot root in three months. 

So it meant something last month when 
the WPB officially Defense 
Supplies Corporation to build a stockpile of 
10 million pounds of milkweed floss. The 
DFC got a $165,000 RFC loan to enlarge 
Dr. Berkman’s processing plant at Petoskey, 
Michigan. The USDA set aside $122,000 for 
milkweed research under Dr. Berkman’s 
leadership, which will be done at the De 
partment of Agriculture, the Institute of 
Paper and Chemistry at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been designated as the government collec- 
tor of milkweed pods. The Milkweed Floss 
Corporation is to be the processing agent. 
By-products and may be sold sep- 
arately after being separated from the floss. 

The 1943 goal is 16 million pounds of 
yield one million pounds of floss. 


requested the 


seeds 


pods, to 


This goal will be tripled next year and 
multiplied by six in 1945. The Soil Ero- 
sion service is experimenting in three or 


four areas on milkweed as a soil binder, and 
Canada is expecting to plant 15,000 acres, 
with the object of using milkweed rubber 
to blend with synthetic rubber. 


DEAN MYERS 
R. W. I. “BILL” MYERS has been made 
acting Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture at Cornell. The chances are good 
that he'll become permanent Dean when 
Cornell’s trustees meet next October. Dr. 
Myers was governor of the Farm Credit 


Administration at Washington from 1933 to 
1938, and has been chairman of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management at Cornell since then. 
Farmers throughout the country know him, 
like him and admire him for his ability. 


OLEO RETREAT 


OWA’S Battle of Oleo has been won by 

the dairymen. 

The battle started, as Farm News and 
Comment reported in July [page 14], when 
Iowa State College issued a pamphlet, “Put- 


ting Dairying on a War Footing,” which 
stated that “oleomargarine compares fa- 
vorably with butter” in food value and pal- 


atability. It also accused dairymen of “sup- 
pressing” the use of oleo. 
Dairymen raised the roof. After assert- 


ing that the college’s right to publish facts 


is “not debatable,” Iowa’s president, Dr. 
Charles E. Friley, offered to submit the 


pamphlet to a committee representing the 
college staff and dairy interests. Last month 
the committee “unanimously agreed” that 
many statements in the pamphlet “are either 
incorrect or are susceptible to misinterpre- 
tation or are inadequately documented as to 
facts.” 

It will be withdrawn from publication, and 
a substitute put in its place by a “com- 
mittee representing the dairy and farm in- 
terests of the state.” 


KANSAS WHEAT 
ANSAS harvested a 150-million-bushel 
wheat crop. This is more than 50 mil- 
lion below the 1943 total, but it’s a big crop 
nevertheless, and its quality all over the state 
was top. The job was done by farmhands 
from offices, kitchens and campuses, organ- 
ized under the leadership of Governor Schoep- 
pel. A threatened railroad car shortage was 
whipped when the Governor’s committee lit 
firecrackers of protest under the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 
Near Ness City a grower produced wheat 


of such quality that the tester, with a limit 
of €6, could not record its exact grade. Tests 
of 62 to 64 were common throughout western 
and 


and Lieutenant-Gov- 
said tests for the 


counties, 


C. Denious 


central 
ernor Jess 


southwest were the highest ever known. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 





The fall plowing on Peter Tumble- 
down’s farm got into an awful jam, as 
usual. One of Peter’s cows, foraging 
around for something to eat, managed 
to get her head through the handles of 
Peter’s only plow, which lay out behind 
the barn, and ran off with it om her 
neck. Peter had to saw off a side piece 
of the plow to get them untangled, not 
to mention what the veterinary charged 
to fix up the cow’s skinned face and legs. 
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TEXACO RUSTPROOF 
CAN DOUBLE THE LIFE 
OF FARM MACHINERY 


Takes Rust Off and Keeps It Off! 
Prevents Costly B-R-E-A-K DOWNS! 


Ru is the greatest enemy of farm ma- 
chinery. It does more damage than wear! 
Here’s an easy, economical way to deal with 
it. Apply Texaco Rustproof Compound to 
all metal subject to rusting. It takes only a 
few minutes to apply. It does a three-way 
job: (1) It prevents rust formation. (2) It 
penetrates rust and stops further rusting. 
(3) It loosens existing rust so that it may 
be removed easily. 

It can be spread on with a brush for year- 
round protection or thinned down with 10% 
to 25% kerosine, or white unleaded gasoline 
and used in a cheap insect spray gun for 
quick, easy application when you leave your 
machine in the field for a few days or weeks. 

University tests show that as a rust pre- 
ventive Texaco Rustproof has proved far 
superior to lubricants, greases and motor oils 
similarly tested. 

If your equipment already is rusty, Texaco 
Rustproof will penetrate, soften, and loosen 
the rust so that after a week or two, it can 
easily be scoured off. 

Even if your machinery is damp you can 
apply Texaco Rustproof and get rustproof 
protection. , P 

Help save needed metal for the armed 
forces by reducing your needs for new parts 
or new machines. Cut 
your repair costs. Save 
manpower. Double the 
life of your farm ma- 
chinery. You can do this 
with Texaco Rustproof. 
Get in touch with your 
Texaco Man and order a 
25-pound can today. 
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DOUBLE THE LIFE OF FARM MACHINERY: 
“Cut down on rust and you can 
double the life of farm machinery, 
whichis so vital in winning the war,” 
says Professor Jennings. "We found 
that many corn binders, for instance, 
rusted out after doing only 55 days 
of work. They were neglected be- 
tween seasons.” 





NO RUST TO SCOUR OFF NEXT SEASON: 
One coat of Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound will keep the moldboard of 
your plow bright and shiny, until 
used again next season, saving you 
the trouble and work of scouring off 
the rust. Use Texaco Rustproof onall 
unpainted parts of your machinery. 


tie wre TLAACO PRODUC 
ON WEAR WITH 


DOES MORE 
DAMAGE THAN 


Says Professor B. A. Jennings of New York 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


UP TO (A out of every dollar spent for machinery repair 
has been traced to the ravages of weather 
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SHARPEN LESS » CUT MORE: Spray the 
Texaco Rustproof on knives and 
cutter bars when the day’s work is 
done and also when the machine is 
stored. Rust forming on the cutting 
edges can remove nearly as much 
metal as one complete sharpening. 
Save metal, save labor with Texaco 
Rustproof. 





LIFE-SAVER FOR YOUR MACHINERY: 
Texaco Rustproof is the newest 
Texaco product for the farm. It is 
economical and is easy to apply. It 
will save you in trouble and repair 
expense many times over what it 
costs. Call your Texaco Man today. 


rae FARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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SANITATION COMES FIRST 
IN POULTRY — 






CAUSES No 
“DISINFECTING 
HEADACHES" 


THE Ideal DISINFECTANT 
and LITTER SPRAY FOR 
LAYING HOUSES! 


Now you can disinfect laying houses, 


brooder houses, litter and equipment, 
thoroughly, frequently! Par-O-San is 
powerful, yet pleasant smelling, and 


pleasant to use. 


SAFE: Won't harm laying hens, chicks, 
growing birds. Non-caustic. Stainless. 


CERTAIN: Kills common disease 
germs, bugs, parasites on contact. 


ECONOMICAL: Dilutes as much as 
1 to 100. Ideal for general farm use. 


Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
and FREE SANITATION BOOK at 
hatcheries, drug, feed, produce stores, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


r. Salsbury’'s 


PARO-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 





“STRETCH 


@\AYOUR HARVEST TIME 
— AND FARM 


LABOR 


WITH INNES WINDROW PICK-UP 
INSURE BY WINDROWING 


By windrowing=and using the Innes Wind- 
row Pick-Up - you cover more combine acre- 
age by stretching your harvest, overcoming 
green weeds, uneven ripening, and shelling 
from high winds. Your crop is as safe as 
when shocked. 


FOR ALL TYPE COMBINES 
Universal Model fits old.and new combines 
with cutting width 8 ft. and wider. Easy to 
attach-no guards to remove. All Innes 
Pick-Ups low in price-as low as $36.50. 
Ration Free. 


See your implement dealer or write us direct 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 
Farm MANAGEMENT 


30-year 


HOMEMADE All the rage this year 
ELEVATORS re home-made elevators 

. operated by electricity, 
gas engine, or rear wheel of auto or truck. 


The picture above shows one made by Frank 


Miller, LaPorte county, Indiana. An electric 
motor (°4 H.P.) runs it. 

Wheels are from an old racing sulky. <A 
removable hopper, with wide flare, is used 


elevator funnel grain 
elevator is raised 
k-and-tackle wire 
is covered 
wheeled 


at the base of the 
in without spilling. The 
or lowered by using a bloc 
Floor of the elevator 
metal. The rig can be 


stretcher. 
with sheet 
anywhere by hand. 

If you want to build an elevator for grain, 
and don’t know how, get 


bags or baled hay, 


in touch with your public service company, 
your agricultural college or the editor of 
your favorite farm magazine. Plans are 


available from several sources. 
SOYBEAN A soybean crusher, powered 
CRUSHER by an old threshing rig 
steam engine, owned and 
operated by Paul Kleinfelter, Tama county, 
provided soybean oilmeal for farmers 
while many Iowa 
oilmeal for 


Iowa, 
of that area last 
couldn’t get 
money. 

The crushing outfit was cobbled together. 
Four major pieces of equipment were pur- 
crusher, drier, expeller and meal 
grinder. Elevators and conveyors were pro- 
vided by dismantling a couple of old thresh- 
ing machines. Pulleys, gears and other parts 
were obtained from discarded farm machines. 
The mill handled around 350 bushels of 
soybeans daily, turning out eight to ten 
tons of meal, which was supplied local 
farmers on a first-come first-served basis. 


winter, 
farmers soybean 


love ol 


chased 


WOODEN The title “Wooden Dollars” 
DOLLARS fits a story told by Ten- 

nessee’s extension forester 
G. B. Shivery, about a farmer in Morgan 
county who thinned his woodland during 


two successive summers. 
The woodland consisted of nearly 12 acres, 





growing an even-aged mixture of 
yellow poplar, red maple and sweet gum. The 
other. Thinning 


and sweet gum, 


trees were crowding each 
was needed. Red maple 
along with the less desirable poplars, were 
marked and cut for pulpwood. From the 
woodland he sold 89 five-foot cords of pulp- 


wood. Stumpage return to the owner was 
$111.00, or $9.38 per acre. 
The standing crop left on the land was 


estimated to be 41.4 five-foot cords per acre. 
This, plus the thinned-out trees, made a gross 
value of approximatély $675 worth of timber 
on 11.84 acres of land valued at $6 per acre. 


BROME-ALFALFA Brome and 
PASTURE, HAY alfalfa for pasture 

and hay please 
Harvey Bechtelheimer, Nemaha county, Kan- 
sas. Besides getting pasture from the com- 
bination in summer, he gets a seed crop of 
brome grass and then a crop of hay that is 
most satisfactory for dairy calves. Mr. Bech- 
story as told to a Farm Journal 


arese 
grass 


telheimer’s 
reporter: 

“I seeded my first brome the fall of 1938. 
Now I have about 50 acres. As brome is a 
heavy user of nitrogen, I have practised sow- 
ing alfalfa at the same time brome is 
seeded. I have also applied barnyard manure 
with very good both before seeding 
and on well-established stands. 

“I have secured good stands both by fall 
and spring seeding, but I prefer fall seeding. 
In fall I sow a little after regular alfa 
seeding time, the object being to avoid injary 
from hot days when plants first come up. I 
have seeded in February with excellent re- 
sults. 

“I prepare the ground very much as for 
alfalfa, and sow by hand on a windy day 
when the seed, being light in weight, will be 
easily scattered. I then harrow to cover the 
seed slightly. Alfalfa is then sown by hand 
and the ground is rolled with a corrugated 
roller. Sometimes I sow the alfalfa with the 
grain drill, in which case harrowing is 
omitted, as the drill will cover the brome. 
Regardless of the method of seeding, I always 


results, 
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THIS TRACTOR 
IS DIFFERENT 


Both design and construction of the Ford 
Tractor with Ferguson System make it different 
from all others. Different—to bring you flexible, 
all-purpose farm power. Different to bring you 
the extra help you need to produce more ae FINGER TIP CONTROL 
food NOW. 


‘ . ‘ . With the Ferguson System, the 
Compare this tractor and its Ferguson Im- 6 . e 


depth at which the implement 


plements with others costing more to buy, and 











requiring much more critical metal. You'll see works in the soil is automatically 

? the difference at once—the greater economy controlled. You raise and lower the implement 

- and efficiency—the lower costs—that come with a finger tip touch of the hydraulic lever— 
from light weight and from modern engineering. from the tractor seat—no levers to tug. 


re of 


1. The 


in THIS TRACTOR 


were 
the IS DIFFERENT 
r was 
Think of these advantages, exclusive on the 
1 was Ford Tractor with Ferguson System: Full 
a 2-plow capacity without added weight. Rubber 


imbet or steel tires that are interchangeable. Four- 
acre. wheel stability, easy automobile steering, indi- 
° ° oS ye - 

vidual wheel setting, individual rear brakes, 





ay FERGUSON SYSTEM 


; and Builds up tractive power as needed, without 
vied safety starter, obstruction release! bulindn ep wdled weight: 3c enalllin’e Eee 
ease j 2< ous re — A : 
- = . And, be st of all, the Ferguson System with wala, couy-dibeb: Sed Dendeen te Getta 
ee its hydraulic control of implements. No“strong- co . 
— ba ‘ form tractors weighing hundreds of pounds more, , 
op of arm” levers or ropes to pull! It is a complete ’ 
’ ' saving both fuel and metal. 
hat is farm power plant, with no extras to buy. 
Bech- 
purnal 
1938. 4 
Pe 18 a 


| sow- 


ane THIS DIFFERENCE 
y fall MEANS TO YOU 





eding. 
alfalfa 

injury Any member of your family, young or old, can 

up. I do a full day’s work with this equipment, which 

t re- f 

' takes the drudgery out of farming. Plows, Ask any Ferguson Dealer where you can see this new, 
as for harrows, plants, cultivates, mows and harvests. different, modern, flexible and useful every-day farm equip- 
y On belt and power take off, it grinds feed, saws ment at work. 
fs the wood, fills silo or runs separator. Does farm 

hand hauling. HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Mich. 
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SPAVIN 


PROMPTLY 





Keep horse at work 


®@ To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

When first noticed, rub Absorbine on 
the puffy hock to stimulate local circu- 
lation. This increases blood flow in the 
area and reduces swelling. Also apply 
an Absorbine poultice for 3 hours. Re- 
peat the treatment twice daily until the 
swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. For 
over 50 years many experienced horsemen 
and veterinaries have used Absorbine to help 
check windgall, curbs, thoroughpin and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles and to help prevent 
them from becoming permanent, painful 
afflictions. Only $2.50 for a LONG-LAST- 
ING BOTTLE. On sale at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


POLLEN TIC ATTACKS % 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of Bronchial Asth- 
matic attacks, intensified by pollen- 
faden air, may be reduced at this 
season of the year...use Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador just as thousands have done for 70 
years, The aromatic fumes help make breathing 
easier ...aid in clearing the head... bring more 
gestfui nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
Cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or write for free 


ent of all three to 
OR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S Schiffmann Co., Dept. 


ASTHMADOR sean koe eer Ne Aig 


Headaches 
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paver to take, re to act, = 
not upset the stomach. Your 
oo has them. Regular package 


package $1.00. Read 
eiatonn Use only as directed. y 
@eeeoeeeeees?e2® 


Keep car radiators cleaned out for 
greatest motor efficiency. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10¢ and 25¢ sizes 
Directions on can 












OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 















FARM 
roll the ground as the last operation. I seed 
15 pounds of brome and from four to six 


pounds of alfalfa to the acre. 

“When sown in the fall, brome should 
a seed crop the following year, or 
pastured after the middle of the 
should not be discouraged if 
seems thin the first year. 
seed will scatter over 


produc e 
may be 
summer. One 
the stand of brome 
Let it stand, and the 
the thin places and soon you will have a 
good stand, 

“On similar soil, brome and alfalfa pasture 
carries considerably more stock than either 
bluegrass or native pasture. I have my 

cross-fenced, and rotate pasturing, 
adds a great deal to the carrying 
capacity. It is ready to turn onto about two 
weeks earlier in the spring than bluegrass, 
and remains palatable and green through the 
hot days of summer. It makes a new growth 
again in the fall, and does not freeze until 
winter weather. 

“Brome does well on almost any type of 
soil. Most of mine is seeded on rolling up- 
land, but I have a timber pasture where 
the native grass has been thinned, and I 
have sowed brome there with excellent re- 
sults. I have one small pasture of about one 
acre near the buildings that was formerly a 
feed lot. This soil is rich and the brome 
makes a very dense growth. I harvested a 
from this one acre last 


pasture 
which 


very severe 


wagonload of seed 
year. 

“Seed is harvested with a small combine 
with the header bar raised to just catch the 
heads. The crop is peculiar in that it ripens 
from the top down, which leaves a palatable 
crop that can be used for either hay or pas- 


ture “iter removing the seed. For hay I 
mow immediately after harvesting the seed, 


and bale the hay with a pick-up baler. You 
can feed calves all they want of this hay 
without danger of scouring.” 


NEW INCOME Under the new income 
TAX BILL tax system, which went 

into effect July 1, you as 
a’ farmer are called upon to file a declara- 
tion September 15, 1943. In this decla- 
ration you estimate your 1943 income and the 
tax on it. You may wait until December 15 
to file this statement, but no later. Blank 
forms for this will be ready before September 
15. 

From the estimated amount of your 1943 
tax you deduct what you have paid against 
1942 income, and the difference is what you 
must pay the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
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This is the kind of hay baler a lot of farmers will use after the war, or as soon 





SEPTEMBER 


Half of this payment can be made September 
15 and half of it December 15 (or all of it 
December 15, but not later.) 

When your farm accounts are settled up 
for the year and you have the final figures, 
you will know what your actual 1943 income 
is. On this your tax will doubtless be a 
little more or less than your estimate. You 
then pay the balance due or get a credit for 
what you have overpaid. You must straighten 
this out with the income tax collector at the 
time you put in your income tax return on 
March 15, 1944. 

Do your very best job of estimating when 
you file your declaration of 1943 farm income 
in September or December. You are allowed 
to miss it by only one-third. If you are “off” 
more than that on the low side, you must pay 
a penalty (plus the tax deficiency.) 

Pay no attention to the 20% “withholding” 
feature now in effect. It does not concern 
you. Farm hands working for wages do not 
have 20% of their pay withheld by employers, 
as is the case with office and factory workers. 
(But farm hands are not exempt from paying 
the regular income tax.) If you are working 
for wages (farm manager or the like), you 
are exempt from filing the declaration on 
September 15 (or December 15), unless your 
$2,700 or more if single, or 
or did come to 


income runs to 
$3,500 or more if married, 
those figures for 1942. 

To be a farmer, under the new tax bill, 
at least 80% of your gross income must come 


from farming. If your income from sources 
other than wages amounts to as much as 


$100, however, you must file a declaration. 


THE SPIRIT When the medals 
OF PRODUCTION are passed out for 
patriotic service on 
the farm front, one should by all means go 
to Mrs. Rosa Wilson, Gem county, Idaho. 
Since last August, when her hired man quit, 
this woman, past 60 years of age, has carried 
on alone all the work on a 107-acre farm. 
The farm work involved milking eleven 
cows, turning the cream separator by hand, 


_taking care of ten calves, ten hogs for 


market, 13 weaner pigs, two sows, 100 
pullets, six horses and 17 head of beef 
cattle. With the help of one man for half 


a day she harvested ten acres of corn. 
When it is time to grind feed for stock, 
Mrs. Wilson watches the road and_ hails 


somebody going by, usually the milk truck 
driver or a neighbor, to crank the engine for 
her. She does the rest. 













as machine tools and materials are again available. This baler, announced by Allis- 
Chalmers after extensive tests, is operated by power take-off, and rolls hay into 
cylindrical bales, much as you would roll up a rug, and ties them with binder twine. 
This one-man rig in field tests has (to quote the manufacturer) “demonstrated a 
capacity equal to or greater than that of compression-type balers with 3-man or 


4-man crews, under like conditions.” 





It weighs less than a ton and a half. 
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WAR BONDS—YOUR PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT IN VICTORY! 


= 


ot GUNS gee 


WAR FRONTS AND HOME FRONTS DEPEND ON 


Kaed TRUCKS 


Ye TO 3-TON CAPACITIES 










Dodge Army trucks being unloaded from a British 
freighter in Valetta harbor, Island of Malta, to 
the Allies 





transport guns, ammunition and food for 





Every day and every night, thousands upon thousands of 
dependable Dodge Job-Rated trucks are speeding vital 
cargoes of grain, steel, lumber and other essentials of war 
. . » from farms, mills and mines to homes, factories and 
seaports. 









In Russia, China, Malta, Alaska, in the Solomons... all over 
the face of the globe . . . thousands of Dodge-built Army 
vehicles are dependably moving troops, guns and ammunition. 


If YOU need dependable trucks for essential hauling pur- 
poses, buy trucks with the right engine, the right clutch, 
transmission, and every other unit to fit the job... buy 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


See your Dodge dealer, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, 
Plymouth cars, used cars and trucks, and for dependable 
Dodge wartime service. 














DODGE —bpivisiton OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
. * * 











War Products in which Dodge craftsmanship and precision have an 
important part include: Dodge Troop Transports ... Dodge Weapons 
Carriers . . . Dodge Command Reconnaissance Cars . . . Dodge Army 
Ambulances . .. Airplane, Marine and Industrial Engines . . . Gyro- 
compasses . . . Bomber Fuselages . . . Bomber Wings . .. Wide Variety 
of Ammunition ... Marine Tractors . . . Aluminum Forgings and Cast- 
ings ... Air Raid Sirens ... and many others. 


* DODGE MEN BUILD WELL 































































free’ New gorgeous Book of Wonder Fruits jg S™kkYeax p 


72 Pages... Big magazine size...1n Deluxe Art Co/or 


New U. 8. Pat. 
y 


New Ha! -Berta Gis 
ach. U.S. Pat 
New St tarkt ing Apple 
Trade-Mark - : - 
Dout sle-Red Delic sr relic = Stark 
(U, 8, Patent) ns Golden 
eee Delicious 


Sensational discoveries .--- naa BRS 
(Trade-Mark) 


New U. S. Patented and Trade-Marked varieties 


LUSCIOUS, JUMBO SIZE FRUITS— 
TREES FULL-BEARING YEARS YOUNGER 


THAN ORDINARY UNIMPROVED VARIETIES 
Special Extra Heavy Root System Grafting Method gives years head start 


Hy . year, yes, even two or three years quicker! 
Get Startling Low Price Grafting is by Stark’s Special Extra Heavy Root 
on collections offered for Victory Plantings System Method using a complete root system of a 


vigorous seedling not just one piece of root. This costs 
Now come amazing improvements in fruits. Revolu- us more but gives tree years head start. Each tree 
tionary fruits which bear younger and more abun- is “fattened” before digging with rich plant food 
dantly than ordinary unimproved varieties are now elements from selected soils—stored up energy to 
available to help relieve alarming fruit shortage. avoid set-back at transplanting and speed growth. 
Thousands of farmers and city folks alike are plant- 5 
ing these new fruits—so hardy and superior that any- Accept PRIZE TREE FREE to introduce 
one can expect success with reasonable care. The outstanding art color catalog of the fruit world enon 
: t ready 72 I ig pages, magazine size, showing over te) 
Many are so hs oye in mammoth —- Ho ey = these miracle fruits in life-size and true color. FREE while 
flavor, or beautiful color comin Btets s earlier thé the y las t. Mail coupon now—get facts on Special 4 Price 
oor have been awarded U. S. Patents and Trade- **Experts-Choice”’ Fruit Tree Collections offered to encour- 
marks. These introductions of the plant wizards Bur- age Victory P lanti ng. Get Free Tree Offer FRUIT 
bank and Stark are pure-strain trees propagated di- for limited time only if none of these miracle 
rect-in-line from original parent trees to prevent —_yarietics a ee i GARDEN 
> 4 ; cna re rhood. ictory ruit yardener s zyuide 
throw-back” or loss of vigor or improvements, aiso cont FREE, if you reply promptiy. 
Often pay back entire cost before STARK NURSERIES, Box E-13, Louisiana, Mo. m 
ordinary trees bear first full crop Largest in the World — Oldest in America nerest 


| Now you can plant varieties bred and se- 
lected to bear younger — propagated by most STARK Nurseries & Orchards Co. BoxE-13, Louisiana, ie. ¥/ 9-43 
Send me FREE, big new 72 Page Color FRUIT 


modern methods so they can bring fruit a 
BOOK and special 44-Price Victory Collection end 


Prize Free Tree offers—also FRU IT GARDENER 
GUIDE. 









"| sold $3,316.00 worth of Stark Trees in last 5 months” 


ears to make I may plant > ee 
Biggest Spare Time opportunity in y rREES tes (kind) 
asks millions of rd fruit plantings. Sales Lm Ed Uy ude ech a0% wow eV Gaels cemeseecen 
ing. james T; Ind., sold unusual total o} Pilliensisnmewd + eee eeo-6s NN bs ctenat ein 












3,316.00 in 5 toe ng Big Commissions _ 

aluable Prizes. No opaience to start. Free 

James outfit. Free instruction. Make money in 
Indi a this essential war work. 


: ACT NOW. SPARE TIME SALESMEN and WOMEN WANTED —Use Coupon 


US. Licensed VA CCINES | 


etime Protection agg ainst 
LS TRACHEITIS & FOWL po 
dyour 7 PO tf 
quick vaccination costs less — one egg per 
bird. © physical setback. Full a meen 
ater eg Write for free book on poultry 
Wene Poul me Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-J8, Vineland, Laboratories, Dept. V-J8, Vineland, N N. - Je 
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real money selling new fruit discoveries. Gov't 
| Check here if interested in liberal Weekly Cash In 
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come Pian for Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 































HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
: | DEAF: 10 DAY bag OFFER 


ear unnoticed Featherlight, "Sal — } Re. 5 Send today 
for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St, (Dept. 11) N. ¥.C. 
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ALONG WITH THE BCSF 
OF EVERYTHING... 


@ The war-time recipe demands the finest ingredients 









choose carefully—then, guard against waste and be sure 
of results with Clabber Girl Baking Powder, the baking 
day favorite in millions of homes for years and years 










Ask Mother, She’ Knows: Clabber Girl 
goes with the best of everything, for baking. 


Good rated by = 


Moy ,  OLFECTIVE OR 
45 aovransto 1H 












HAUTE, INDIANA 
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YOUNG FARMERS 








EST eradication contest conducted by 

Buhler F. F. A. (Kansas) last year shows 
a total of 259 rats, 227 crows, 956 rabbits, 
63 gophers, 57 prairie dogs, 132 opossums, 
654 sparrows, 365 mice, 48 skunks, and 24 
civet cats killed. 

An Old Grain Drill brought in on a junk 
drive was bought for $6 by the Arcadia 
F. F. A. (Ohio) last spring. The boys took 
off all parts and cleaned and painted them. 
Broken or worn parts were replaced with 
new parts. Total outlay for paint and repairs 
was $23.10. A farmer in the community 


bought the drill for $125. 


Egg Case Shortage was relieved last 
spring in Vermont by the state F. F. A., 
which bought co-operatively large supplies 
of flats and fillers and distributed them to 
local chapters. The local chapters used these 
supplies for converting orange crates into 
egg cases. 

Pig Club Chains have come to life in 
North Carolina, and many herds of pure- 
bred swine are being established in this way. 
Chains are being fostered by one of the 
large mail-order companies in counties ad- 
jacent to towns where the company has 
branch stores; also by civic clubs and indus- 
trial enterprises. Gilts are distributed to 
4-H club members, and when the gilts are 
grown out and produce pigs, each club mem- 
ber receiving one must pay back two gilts 
for distribution to other club members. The 
activity is directed by county agents in the 
various counties. 


Seed Testing is carried on by the Tipton 
F. F. A. (Iowa) for farmers in the commu- 
nity. The chapter bought a tester and made 
123 tests for 74 different farmers last spring 
and winter. They took in enough money to 
pay half the purchase price. F. F. A. mem- 
bers get their seed samples tested free. 
Farmers pay 25 cents a sample. All samples 
of seed are tested for germination and the 
farmer gets a report by post card. Thirty- 
one samples tested were so low in germina- 
tion they were unfit for use as seed, All 
samples were checked for weed seeds and 
seeds of other crops. 


tow To get hurt } 
















Recipe for a quick accident that will 
day you up for a long time (and may 
lay you out): Try to put a belt on a 
moving pulley. 
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SHORTCUTS 


| OST TOOLS can be more easily found if they 
4 have had their handles painted bright 


red.” writes A. R., lowa. 


To Save Lifting when putting the corn- 
picker on the tractor, try this idea from 


hs iva 


short cut. We 


lowa 
dig two holes about a foot 
deep, far enough apart for tractor wheels 
to fit into them after being set out to fit the 
mounted picker. 
into the holes. This puts the tractor drawbar 
lown close to the ground, so we can pry the 
back part of the picker on the tractor draw- 


Feed Mixing Time was cut down from 
three-quarters of an hour to five minutes on 
Albert Bell’s farm, Sarpy county, Nebraska, 
with $10.50 worth of lumber, 


by 


in this way: 
Bell built a home-made mixer operated 
an electric motor already in use for odd jobs 
about the farm. The turning mechanism was 
taken from an old mowing machine bought 

r $1.50 The 


~ 


mixer, octagon shaped and 
three feet in diameter, has a capacity of 
100 bushels. 


4A Feed Mill mounted on a platform on 
skids helps W. E. Kelly, Oak Meadow Farm, 
Michigan, to save time in feeding cattle. A 
home-made elevator mounted on the platform 
puts ground feed into bags. 

ll and ele 
Now two men do the work formerly done by 


5 


“A Screw Will Hold in a hole partly 
filled with steel 


Washington. 


Housing Machinery was always a tough 
Davis, Rhode Island 
implements that couldn’t be 
hacked in with the tractor. “It always took 
two or three men to back them in by hand 
“Last fall, with no extra 
elp, I had to use my head, so I hooked a 
block and tackle to the back of the shed and 
machines in alone, in less time than 
two or three men.” 


for Russe espe- 


illy the big 


n fall,” he writes. 


ut the 


used to take Ww ith 


“For a Trip Rope on my tractor gang 
plow, I tie an old battery charger clamp to 
tractor seat and slip the end of the rope 
writes Lewis Hendershot, 
disconnects, the 


in the clamp jaws,” 
Michigan. “If the 


rope will pull out; 


plow 


prevent it coming loose while plowing. The 
end of the rope should be taped to prevent 
fraying. The larger the rope, the easier the 
plow trips, because it can be gripped and 
pulled with less effort than a small line. An 
old clamp can be procured at any service 
station which charges batteries.” 


To Clean the Drill after using fertilizer, 
Frank Miller Indiana, uses his 
wife’s vacuum. cleaner. “This saves me the 
job of taking the drill parts out to clean one 
by one,” he says. “After I’ve sucked the 
last of the dust out with the cleaner, I spray 
n a 50-50 solution of kerosene and linseed 


LaCrosse, 


199 
oil. 


Double Duty For Machinery is the idea 
of C. W., Pennsylvania. Up against it for 
something to haul corn in last fall, he put 
tongue-and-groove pine boards in the bottom 
of his tractor spreader and made a short rack 
for the back. “We found it easy to load and 


unload,” he says. 


yet it is tight enough to | 
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“Every fall my dad uses this | 


Then we back the tractor | 


The portable | 
ator is moved from crib to crib. | 


wool,” writes Albert Kamps, | 


WIFE 


Paul Wessbecker, of Mt. Pulaski, 
Winois, won the first annual Prairie 
State ten-acre soybean growing con- 
test with a yield of 50.73 bushels 
per acre. The national average is 
only 21.1 bushels. Paul’s beans were 
high in all counts, including oil con- 
tent, essential to war manufacture. 
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* The 5th Freedom - 


The four freedoms announced as Amer- 
ica’s war goals need a fifth freedom to 
make them work. How can we have 
freedom of speech and religion, from 
want and from fear, unless we also have 
freedom of enterprise—unless men and 
women can stand on their own feet and 
plan their own lives? 

When a farmer or a_ businessman 
breathes free air, he can do better work. 
Hearty, broad-shouldered Paul Wess- 
becker is a good example. Years ago in 
his native Germany, he served a term 
in the Kaiser's cavalry. But he didn’t 
like regimentation and brought his fam- 
ily to America in 1912. Last year he 
harvested the biggest yield of soybeans 
in the nation’s greatest soybean state — 
and he hopes his soybean oil will help 


grease the skids for the Axis! 


THIS SPACE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 


Paul Wessbecker is the hard-working, 
self-supporting kind of citizen of which 
America is proud. . . . And America’s 
business-managed electric companies 
are the same sort of citizens. They pro 
duce over 80% of America’s vast power 
supply—and do it without tax or other 
concessions. They're pushing produc- 
tion up, keeping rates down, and meet 
ing every war demand. 

Food is manpower. Electricity is ma- 
chine power. Both are vital to Victory. 

Facing the same shortages of equip- 
ment and help, farmers and electric 
companies are both doing tremendous 
jobs — because enterprise in America 
is still free. 
© Hear “Report to the Nation,” news pro- 


gram of the week, every Tuesday evening, 
9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES * 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*Names on request from this magazine 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 
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TDEALERS 


Stock up on this 
fast-moving, repeat 
item. Write for 
details. 


POULTRYMEN 


Vita-Fier will boost 
vitamin-deficient 

eds. o dollars 
worth fortifies 500 
pounds of poultry 
4 ratiog. 


mils — 
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SHOE 
COUPONS 





BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP © WEAR LONGER 





“4 ¢ % 


AT LEADING SHOE REBUILDERS EVERYWHERE 





Strong FUMES 


KILL ZGLICE 


Just Put NIC-SAL On The Roosts 

Contains volatile nicotine; is 100 per 
cent active. Easily applied to roosts. 
Safe for hens. Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


NIC-SAL 


AT HATCHERIES, DRUG, FEED STORES 









| Ottawa Loc Saw 
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POULTRY 


FALL-HATCHED No one will claim 
PULLETS that fall-hatched pul- 
lets are quite as sat- 
isfactory as spring hatches. Moreover, there 
is no need for fall hatches if spring hatches 
keep the houses full the poultry year around. 
Frequently, though, there is room for more 
layers late in winter as a result of losses 
from culling, cannibalism, disease, selling 
layers for meat, etc. Often, too, it is profit- 
able in late winter or early spring to sell off 
a pen of birds that have laid heavily, and to 
replace them with pullets hatched in the fall. 
So there you have some of the reasons why 
fall hatching has become an established 
practice. 

A few essentials for the fall-hatch be- 
ginher: Fall-hatched pullets, when housed, 
should not be put into pens with older lay- 
ers. Instead, move the older layers together 
to make room for the pullets. 

From August 15 to October 15 is a favored 
time for starting fall chicks. Fuel require- 
ments are lower then than in the regular 
spring months. Fall-hatched pullets can be 
brooded on range, and thus make good use 
of grass and green feed. 


MASH SUPPLEMENTS, With things 
WHY AND HOW as they are 
now, mash 
supplements have just about become the 
A, B, C in poultry feeding, and particularly 
for flock-owners who have home-grown grain. 
Ready-prepared mash supplements provide 
the protein, vitamins and minerals needed 
for use along with corn, oats, kafir, barley 
and other grains to make a complete ration. 
Mash supplements lend themselves well to 
commercial preparation. They can be shipped 
economically to all sections of the country, 
there to bolster up feeds grown or produced 
locally. In short, mash supplements permit 
manufacture and shipping of only 25% to 
40% of the total feed requirements for poul- 
try, in areas where whole grain, bran and 
middlings are produced locally. 

What are the best ways of using mash 
supplements for poultry? One of the two 
principal ways is free-choice feeding of 
whole grain and the mash supplement; and 
the other way is mixing the mash supple- 
ment with coarsely-ground corn, wheat, corn 
and wheat, or whole oats, to obtain various 
feed mixtures of a lower protein content for 
special purposes. 

For free-choice feeding of whole corn, 
oats and wheat, a mash supplement contain- 
ing 24, 26, 28, 30 or 32% protein can be 
used. In feeding layers, it is generally con- 
sidered advisable to limit the amount of 
whole wheat to that of the total whole corn 
and oats consumed. 

The free-choice method of feeding can be 
used not only for layers, but also for feeding 
growing chickens or turkeys after the first 
six or seven weeks. The principal advantage 
of this type of ration and method of feeding 
is that there is no grinding or mixing of 
feed. That saves labor and equipment. A 
disadvantage sometimes experienced with 
the free-choice feeding of whole grain to 
layers is an increase in the liability of 
feather picking and cannibalism. 

As for mixing the mash supplement with 
ground grains to get special-purpose poultry 
feeds—there are so many special-purpose 
feeds (layers, broilers, growing turkeys, 
growing chickens, etc.) it would be impos- 
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sible to give here the detailed directions for 
all such feeds. Here’s an example, though: 

Suppose you want an 18% protein feed for 
starting or growing chicks, or for feeding 
layers along with an equal amount of grain. 
To get this, mix 50 pounds of a 26% mash 
supplement with 50 pounds of coarsely- 
ground corn or wheat. 

Another example: If you want a poultry 
feed containing 20% protein, to be fed as 
an all-mash chick starter or broiler mash, 
mix 60 pounds of a 26% mash supplement 
with 40 pounds of coarsely-ground corn or 
wheat. If you are not able to get a 26% 
mash supplement from the feed dealer, you 
can use 28%, 30% or 32% and mix more 
grain with less supplement. 

The poultry department at ‘Ohio Experi- 
ment Station has worked out a table show- 
ing just how much grain and how much sup- 
plement of a given per cent of protein should 
be mixed together to get almost any special- 
purpose feed. Your feed dealer may have a 
similar table or set of directions to guide 
you in mixing the supplements he provides. 

Oyster shells or high calcium limestone 
grit, and hard grit, such as quartz or granite, 
should be kept always available in addition 
to the rations made up with mash supple- 
ments. 


TURKEY TALK 


Green Feeds can supply the turkey with 
as much as 25% of its feed requirements 
during the growing period. Legumes make 
especially good turkey pasture. Other good 
crops are rape, Sudan grass, bluegrass, cereal 
grasses and pasture mixtures. When pasture 
is abundant, turkeys can be restricted on 
other feeds and forced to eat more green 
stuff. Under such conditions, pasture should 
be rotated. 


“Grasshoppers will supply turkey pro- 
ducers in the North Platte valley of Nebraska 
with supplemental feed protein,” writes Rob- 
ert Johnson. “Partly-grown turkeys are be- 
ing rented at the rate of $5 per thousand 
birds per day, to be ranged over grasshopper- 
infested territory. Flock-owners provide care- 
takers and all equipment.” 


$10 a Day rent is what John Snyder paid 
for a newly cutover grain stubble in Cali- 
fornia last summer, on which to run turkeys. 
He ranged 10,000 three-months-old birds on 
1,100 acres, and figures that the birds rustled 
5,000 pounds of grain every day they were 
on the stubble, at a saving of more than 
$100 a day for feed. Most of the stubble 
was barley. As pickings became slimmer, 
he fed his turkeys grain. He says one man 
and a good dog can easily herd 5,000 birds. 


“Hardest to fatten because of hot 
weather are the early-hatched turkeys 
(hatched before April),” observes G. T. 
Klein, extension poultryman in Massachu- 
setts. “For this situation, turkey pellets are 
excellent; better than wet mash, less trouble 
to feed. With pellets, turkeys can be fattened 
any time, if they are near five months old. 
Here in New England, turkey growers have 
discarded the notion that a flock would be 
ruined by changing from one brand of feed 
to another. They are glad to get anything 
they can, whenever they can get it.” 


Pendulous Crops are not so much of a 
problem when turkeys have fresh water near 
where they rest. Turkeys won’t go far to 
drink during the heat of the day. 
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SOMEDAY after Victory—when you find 
that string and fluttering rags don’t bother 
him and tar-oil makes him just mean and 
saucy enough to dig up your seed and let 
it lie—you'll go after this robber with a 
gun. And what gun? If you're a lover of 
fine firearms, you'll have a new beauty 
from H&R’s post-war line—well-balanced, 
crisp-actioned, a top-notch performer in 
every way... ideal for crop protection 
or the sheer sport of shooting. 

BACKGROUND for fine firearms pro- 
duction at Harrington & Richardson is sev- 
enty years of guncrafting skill. Now and for 
the duration, this ability is serving the cause 
of Victory through production of war weap- 
ons—revolvers, flare pistols, line-throwing 
guns. and the famous H&R Reising Sub- 
machine Gun for the U. S. Marines. 

All this will stand H&R in good stead 
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Target for Tomorrow 


when it comes to building your gun of to- 
morrow; for this background of skill—plus 
the new know-how of wartime manufacture 
—will go into H&R shotguns, revolvers, 
and rifles then. New design, new produc- 
tion techniques, new alloys, plastics, and 
other materials—all will play their part. 





HOW TO BUY A POST-WAR 
H&R GUN NOW 


Buy a War Bond, pur 
it in an envelope 
marked ““H &R Gun.” 


E year you hold it, 
es sad will increase 
in value ... and a 

Victory, your investment to- 
day will buy one of the 
best H&R guns ever made! 












. use the coupon. 








FREE TO GUN FANS... 


Every man and boy who loves firearms will enjoy the 
detailed, illustrated Manual of the H&R Reising Sub- 
machine Gun, It's free . . 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. F]-9, Worcester, Mass. 


Send me my free copy of the H&R Reising Submachine Gun Manual. 









Your Garden 
and Mine 










ARDEN work for September can be 

wrapped up into one package about as 
follows: Bank late celery with earth to make 
it grow upright and to partly blanch it. Har- 
vest shell beans and treat for weevils. Dig 
potatoes where tops have died. Blanch endive 
by tying leaves together when dry. As crops 









































64-paége illustrated ‘‘“Farm Idea Book’”’ shows 


how Johns-Manville Insulation protects are removed, sow rye in the garden to add 














your stock and crops in storage . . . helps humus and prevent washing. Prevent weeds 

increase yield ...SEND FOR YOUR COPY! from going to seed. Start a compost heap. 
Unused Seeds should not be destroyed i 

E believe you will find ‘“The Farm of ‘‘The Farm Idea Book’’? . . . It con- but kept over for next year’s Victory Garden 

Idea Book”’ one of the most help tains many practical, money-saving just in case seed might be scarce next 

ful books you have ever read on the ideas on fencing, fire protection and spring. The seeds won't spoil if put in mouse- 

subject of farm buildings and the farm roof maintenance .. . plus plans for | salt’ catiiinina® entsiabien sei ae Bi: 

home. It contains an article by an Agri- 10 different farm buildings. This is a ee a Sees ee ee ee 
cultural Engineer on insulation and valuable book—yet only ten cents in dry place. A screw-top glass jar, with a few 1 
ventilation of farm buildings. It shows coin brings your copy prepaid. holes punched in the top, makes a good con- 

why adequate insulation helps produce tainer. Each seed jar should be labeled 
more milk, more eggs, more weight per MAIL COUPON TODAY— and dated, and the seeds should be tested 
nn 6s On... cone Gene wen >See eS eS wera JM = for germination before planting in spring. 
sulate dairy barns, hog houses, poultry | Johns-Manville, Dept. FJ-M9 ! 

houses and storage buildings... A | 22 East 40th St., New York, 16, N. Y. | Saving Seeds from the garden for next 
climate map shows how thick insulation | Enclosed please find 10 cents in coin to | year’s crops is likely to bring the Victory ' 
should be in each weather zone. _ 2 a a sa for my copy | Gardener disappointment. The actual saving } 
Pages 50 and 51 give you the whole | and storing is not such a problem. Phe 7 
story of J-M Rock Wool Insulation for r= | trouble comes from saving seed of varieties ’ 
the Farm Home .. . show how you can . | that are mixed from growing near together, ‘ 
get fuel savings of up to 30% year | also from diseased. plants. Frequently, too, . 
after year—and have a cooler house in Street or R.F.D. | a home gardener will harvest all the early- . 
summer, warmer in winter. | maturing plants for food, then let the late- : 
Why not send today for your copy Town___ State | maturing ones go to seed. : 


Dry Beans and peas stored away for food 
JOHNS-MANVILLE gilding i ehiclatel or seed frequently get bean weevils (small . 

black bugs) in them during fall and winter. > 
To prevent this, fumigate the beans and - 


MAKE BIG MM ONEY peas with carbon bisulfide or some other S, 
SAWING W ° OD NOW good seed fumigant. You can get crude car- 
: > i ; i To use it, 
H Bal 

















bon bisulfide from the druggist. 
put the beans in a container that can be 








































closed tightly. Put a little carbon bisulfide Di 
on a piece of cloth or in a saucer, set it on Cl 
| top of the beans (the gas is heavy), put wi 
aa ; the cover on tight. Don’t smoke while using Sw 
A gas-producing powder—Not a | : . YY fre 
Bait. It’s the gas that kills ‘em. carbon bisulfide; it’s inflammable. 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY fF | 73 >J } a a . ale Dia 
Complete anthem Deed ant ’ o T + n WwW ry Green Tomatoes thre atened by frost can b 
 -_h oe. EN | be saved by pulling up the vines and hang- y 
G-Ibs.. , $3.00 ff | ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW ing them in the cellar or attic. Pick off a Ga 
25-tbs. «$10.00 f : few tomatoes from time to time and lay them Pl 
100-Ibs.. $25.00 | | Turn woodlotsintocash; helpsave other fuels ‘ , ; waedve. th 
SSR | Foot Pump $7.00 easiest way. Cuts large and small logs fe | on the window-sill to ripen. For the small ah 
KILLS Ask for Cyanoges trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with | ones that refuse to ripen there’s no better _ 
on ant © At Drug. — heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety | . cul 
“Fea Sire | pom phemerad: My driven from any power take-off. | place than in a green tomato ple, d 
oTrawa MFG. CO., D917 Forest Ave.,Ottawa,Kans. | . ace 
= ; | Set Rhubarb roots now. Put them at one 
side of the garden in soil enriched by spad d 
Give Yourselt a Chance | ing in plenty of well-rotted manure. Use gar 
q CG if | cuttings from old crowns, and be sure there fer 
; O 0/0 & | is at least one bud on each cutting. si 
‘ ter 
: ‘ | Potato Storage can be provided by an 
ON’T try to force sleep. This often merely increases nerv- oo P ) rob 
J oil drum with tight-fitting lid to keep out ‘ 
ous tension, pushes sleep further away. Try DR. MILES naten, salient, S Wien, Gio, Bile cane son 
NERVINE. It helps to relieve nervous tenson to permit relax- | eal as F 7 Ha 
- ° . . re C . Ange : , . ture 
ation and refreshing sleep. Try it next time baat nky, | “We buried the drum, turning it over side- Hon 
Nervous, Restless. Get it at your drug store. Liquid, 25e and ways just a little, with lower edge of id 
$1.00. Easy-to-carry effervescent tablets, 35¢ and 75e. om toward lower level of ground. We filled in ; c 
directions on the package and use only as directed. Miles - | around the drum with loose dirt and sand. is tl 
° oratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. | Then we filled the drum about half full of whe 
DR potatoes and on top of these put crumpled —_ 
Mi LES ban} E RVI A E | newspapers. We put the lid on, covered with se. 
a thick layer of cardboard, and over this 2 aval 
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fo protect dry beans and peas from 
reevils, fumigate with carbon bisulfide. 


board cover which lifted off easily when we 
wanted to get potatoes out. These pota- 
toes came through the winter crisp and nice 
without freezing. It was ten below zero sev- 
eral times. A couple of bales of straw on top 
of the cover would protect potatoes at much 
ower temperatures.” 

Gardens With Fruit contribute most to 
the food supply. Fruits are needed not only 
because they supply essential vitamins, but 
also because they furnish variety in the diet. 
Most farm families will not have all the fruit 





| 


| 


they need unless they raise a large portion of | 
it. In almost every part of the country there | 


ire fruits of one kind or another that can be 
planted successfully. Fall planting is all 
right for most fruits. 

A Garden Mulch made from bark of the 
redwood tree is now on the market. Like 
peat moss, now scarce, the redwood mulching 
material reduces weeding and _ watering. 
Seedsmen handle it. 


Vegetable Trading is one of the activities 


of Victory gardeners in Fort Worth, Texas. | 
During the summer the Berean Baptist | 
Church was exchange center for gardeners | 
with surplus vegetables, who wanted to | 


swap for surplus vegetables of other kinds 
from other people’s gardens. 


Cactus Garden Fans will enjoy a book | 


by E. J. Alexander, New York Botanical 
Garden, New York City, entitled “Succulent 
Plants of New and Old World Deserts.” In 
the book many such plants are described and 
illustrated, and there is a chapter on their 
culture. Price of book, 50 cents, from above 


address. 


A New Word, “pesticide,” has crept into 
garden literature this year. It’s used in re- 
ferring to insecticides and fungicides. This 
new word, not in the dictionary, covers more 
territory, takes less time to write, and doesn’t 
rob the alphabet of so many vowels and con- 
sonants. Users of the word are the New 
Haven Experiment Station and the Agricul- 
tural Insecticide and Fungicide Association. 
How do you like it? 


Cabbage with more vitamin C than ever | 
is the promise of Uncle Sam’s plant-breeders, 
who have developed new strains with much 
more of this vitamin than some of the lead- 





ing commercial varieties. Seed is not yet | 

os } 
available for gardeners, but should be on | 
the market in a few years. 
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for hog house and chicken brooder 
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Plans for other farm structures 
available at small cest from 
RUBEROID Dealers. 





Hog House Brooder 
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Hog 550-bu ~ OF 
Self-Feeder 1000-bv. 
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2-Room Poultry Feeder 
Milk House 


. 
| 


Large-size eusyto-follow working drawings. complete with 
all Specifications, Bills of Material, etc., for individual hog 
house and a chicken brooder. You get these two plans plus 
valuable information about building hog feeders, granaries. 
milk houses, poultry feeders and other small farm structures 
in the new Stonewall Farm Building Plan Folder. Plans for 
these additional buildings are available at nominal cost from 
Ruberoid dealers. 


Better structures with New Stonewall Board 


Stonewall is made of imperishable asbestos and cement. Fire- 
proof, rotproof, ratproof. Big. strong boards — 4’x 8’—can be 
sawed, drilled, nailed and bent ... needs no painting. Is rust- 
proof, vermin- and termite-proof. Use coupon for free copy of 
Stonewall Farm Building Plan Folder. 


STONEWALL 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 





: The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. N. Y. 

: Gentlemen: Please send Stonewall Farm Building Plan 
: Folder and name of nearest Ruberoid Dealer. Fr 59 
: Name 

: Address 

: City County State 











WHY THERE’S A SHORTAGE 
OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES... 
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BECAUSE the supply of cedar shin- 
gles has been curtailed by the essen- 
tial needs of war, it has been im- 
possible for us to supply our farmer 
friends as we would like. We are 
striving to maintain an equitable 
distribution in farm areas. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle, Washington, VU. $. A. 
Vancouver, 8. C.., 
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"Ready-To-Lay 


,— sizesce-: PU LLETS 





Dept. 


Now you can buy START- 
ED or PARTLY RAISED 
pullets from us cheaper 
than most places sell 
day olds. Your choice of 
6 breeds or hybrids in 
heavies or lights. We TO 
are now brooding over 
100,000 — eee. 
World's largest producers 
of Range Size Pullets. 17 $ 50 
years breeding and trap- — 


nesting. These pullets 

willlay heavy while early pullets or old hens molt, 
and they will lay heaviest when eggs are highest 
priced. Brosemer’s NEW BOOK “$1400 a year 
from 350 Hens” tells how, was written by former 
Jr. Poultryman U.S. Dept. Agr., sent for 10c stamps or 
coin. Also get free book illustrated in colors showing 
new kinds. best breeds, pictures all ages pullets. 
New prices 18¢ to $1.50. Leftever baby chicks 8c 


each. Range Size Leftevers 35¢. Partly Raised Leftovers (our 
choice) 18¢. Send post card or letter today. 


IMPERIAL 


BREEDING 
FARMS 


Delphos, Ohio; Dept. 499, Ottumwa, lowa; 
Dept. 399, Bethany, Mo. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EAT RICES SEA CHICKS 
SHOrrAse CASH IN On Big Demand and High Prices By 
Starting RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS Now! 





You can make this your biggest poultry year if vou act quick! 
Help beat the meat shortage by raising Rice's fast growing Specialized Broilers. 


. Yr Make your equipment do double duty 
. market in 8 to 10 weeks. I can promise you immediate delivery i 
Use broiler profits to buy Rice's 4 week old White Leghorn Pullets for later delivery. 


Ln 

, (2) Hatches off daily. Last year over 10 million chicks. 100 
c ’ 
a! YF 

= BROILER CHICKS 





We Ship C. 0. D. 
If you prefer, wire 
as your order and 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED for Immediate} 


BIG, HEALTHY, FAST GROWING CHICKS BRED ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR TENDER, JUICY MEAT. 


ORDER DIRECT from THIS AD ores you taveroom for 


Order broilers now— they will 4 ready to 
you er Fr at once. 


live delivery guaranteed. 
45 


100 
F.0.B. 


delivery 





we will ship C.O.D. 
for entire amount. 


Rush Order Today 











RICE LEGHORN FARMS Box G 


They will finish to 2 lbs. in 8 to 10 weeks at low feed cost. Enclose check or money 
order in full, together with yourname, address and papeeetengeemeeties, But act quick! 
if you want broilers this season you must order ed received. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI 





re De 







BRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF iis). 
t Parma. 
Over 2.000 loreest wee yee-ta7 nek our 
1943 to INSURE YOU Mone EG 
GREATER Pr rive with BAGBY CHICKS cy puieT 
ba: == QUALITY "price per "100 
&. C. BighT ype English White Leghorns. ..... 5990 +] 7% 
White, Served Rocks, med, Wyendettes, $990 +] 440 


ae aA Mating add 1 kc per chick 

Fer AAA Mating add 3c " 

Cash with order postpaid. 9.0. Shipments F.O.8. $1.00 per 
100 180% Live Delivery. Fer immediate delivery order 
direct ad. Catates. 


Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 505-K, Sedalia, Mo. 











Frompt Service — Low Prices! 
For 13 consecutive years MORE people have 
a Colonial ¢ Chicks than oar other 
All breeds. U. a 
Br ExED, if U. 8S. Pullorum reste 
fret. areeive, also. 
ALOG FREE. 
couoniae POULTRY. FARMS 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri; 


Florence, 
Colorado; Cull Al 
o—. at eae jabama; Shenandosh, % Jowa; 


of BOOTH CHICKS 


. PO | iv 






Straight Run ~ mon EGGS and one PROFITS ne 
and our money making strains. From one of 95 

SEXED ca's finest poultry breeding institutions. 

CHICKS $1 per 100 books order, FREE CATALOG. 








BOOTH FARMS, sexes, Clinton, Mo. 62° 
F W. Leghorns, 3 te 4 mo. old, range 
PULL prime pullets,’ well grown. Priced 
I right, order early. 


grown, R. O. P. sired, Large type 
PINE TREE HATCHERY & FARM, STOCKTON,N.J. 








f HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 


RAISE este eee wy 4 
Sired Chicks. U. Ap FALL 
roved, ullorum pe CHICKS 


GUR WORLD RECORDS, 
immediate 









U. S. Ege Contests. Leg- 
Sern. Rocks, New Hamp- 

Reds. Sexed Chicks. 
Special ae... chicks. Reasonable Prices. 


Wrtte Today 











POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 


BIG BOY CHICKS NOW AVAILABLE for summer and fall. 
U S. approved. Pullorum tested. 14 day livability re- 
placement insurance included with other hig features of 
the famous Big chick raising plan that has brought 
success to more thousands of ood raisers this last 
season than ever before. Orders filled fn rotation as re- 
ceived. Shipment guaranteed after order accepted. Now 
booking orders for immediate shipment and also 1944 
delivery. Order now wt protect yourself against in- 
evitable price increase Send for catalog and prices. 
Illinois State Hatcheries, Springfield, Illinois, producing 
ves that have mdde money for customers for over 

y' 
BIG OPPORTUNITY in summer and fall chicks Free 
book on wartime poultry management tells how to 

‘ash-in’’ on fall broilers and late started layers. Gives 
wactical, timely help. Shows how to hel the Victory 
‘ood program. Also catalog describing Hinkle’s ‘‘ 
biended’’ breeding for fast growth, early maturity, heavy 
osucston. Both books and latest chick prices sent free. 


y A Hatchery, Box &8C. Greensburg, Indiana 


“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT.’’ This free book 
reveals successful rofitabie poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by larry M. Lamon, international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
reater income. Help yourself and your Government now! 
earn at me 2 easily, at low cost. Get facts. Write 
for Free ay. No obligation. National Poultry In- 
stitute, Fang 60-9, Adams Center, New rk 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS VU. 5 Approved—Pullorum 
Tested. Thousands week! From one of America’s oldest 
established hatcheries. 36 a breeding experience to 
a teak Ss, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes. Orpi ns, Big English- type horns and other 
Also Turkey tm Get FREE Cata- 
or, sy, protection ——— 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77. 


RAISE MORE SUMMER AND FALL CHICKS for meat or 

















Ramsey, Indiana. 





pegs Free book on wartime poultry management will 
help ‘ou. Salem ‘‘championship breeding’’ means fast 
growth, early maturity, heavy production. Choice of lead- 


eds sexed or unsexed at remark- 


in money-making 
Write Today for Free book and 


ably reasonable prices. 
prices. Prompt aeecting 5 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10, Salem, Indiana 
REMEMBER LAST YEAR! Don’t be disappointed again. 
Place chick orders now to do Your part to meet growing 
food shortage. Raise more Carney chicks this fall. Carney 
breeding for fast growth—early maturity means quic 
turnover. Low prices on sexed or unsexed chicks—all 
eading breeds—save you money a Today for Free 
Book on wartime poultry managemen 
Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW for fall and winter chicks for 
broilers. Guaranteed delivery on advance orders. Increasin 
demand for food means big opportunity especially with 








Davis fast — ng, even feathering, earl maturing 
a, All leading breeds sexed or Unsexed. Write for 
Fre *‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 


prota. ** Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, ‘indinna. 


it’s TIME TO GET READY NOW for extra profits this 
year raisi , fall chicks for meat or eggs Food is needed 
and Conra chicks, sexed or unsexed, bred for fast 
growth, a maturity and livability will help you save 
time, get earlier production. Our reasonable prices save 
7 money. Write Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, 
* 14. Sevmour. Indiana 
LET’S SOCK THE AXIS by ruising pienty of tood in tne 
U. S. A. Soldiers can’t fight their best on half filled 
stomachs neither can farmers or city folks work. Let's 
raise —— of broilers for market because we must 
have t . For Baby Chicks, place orders now for fall 
and wate: Bang | All leading broiler breeds 
mour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 

EL = need food—make ood profits raising 
DuBois chicks this fall. Fast growth, high livability— 
breeding gets them into early production. 
prices save you money. Sexed or unsexed 
. Place orders now for fall and winter 
delivery. Write DuBois County Hatchery, Box 570, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 
GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
Immediate Delivery. 














Layers. ui Maturing broilers. 
Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $9.95. Barred 
White Rocks. Reds, yandottes, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 


$9.95. Free Catalog 
Griffith's re Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri 
BUSH'S money-making AAA chicks; 20 breeds; thousands 
weekly; limited time; surplus broiler cockerels, $3.95 up; 
sexed pullets $14.90 up; big English White Leghorn 
started pullets to 4 weeks, $24.95 up. Free catalog. 
Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


PULLETS-HENS-HANSON’S World Record and Tom Barro 
ee 354 Egg-Sired stock. Range grown. Only Michi. 
gan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling Method. Inspec- 
tion Privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning—Reserve Now. 
Catalog Free. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Michigan. 
HAYES BROS. SUPREME CHICKS—from a hatchery na- 
tonally known for prompt service, fair dealing. Sexed 
or non-sexed. . 100% alive arrival guaranteed. 
ayes Bros. Hatch ery, Decatur, Illinois. 


STOUFFER'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Immediate delivery 2il 
— U.S. roved. White, a bes horns; Barred, 

hite locks: 'yandottes; Reds; Gia rrnarees. Get 
our low prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, am 1 is 

















ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 26, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


WHITE LEGHORN 


STARTED PULLETS Weeks ‘ous $ 





It pays to buy the best. Get BUSH'S eum 
hand-picked beauties. Bred modern PER 
Produced in World's largest m 100 
broodery building. Send cash 

com now. Catalog FREE. Thawsends F. 0. B. 











You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Be: AL nee. 
trappers have towards the fur market? Would you like to 
articles on these subjects as well as on fishing and 
ductory offer, 6 issues for 50c (saves you 40c over news- 


represented. Male or past chicks Sunieh- 

HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 
sit down with these professional trappers who each year 
hunting. All are written in a down-to-earth, practical yet 
stand price) Clip this ad and return with your 


BUSH HATCHERY, 114-J, ci Mo- 
guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. se x EI D 
s 

ed. Low prices. All var 
Busing plan BARGAIN PRICES ‘Re chien er 
HUNTERS—TRAPPERS Do you know where to ship your 
furs to get the best prices? What the ——— outlook the 
make fall and early aestas trips t their trap lines in 
the north woqgds? Fur-Fish-Game abounds in stories and 
fascinating way that intrigues your interest. 

Arrange now for a winter of interesting reading. Intro- 
and renfittance (stamps acceptable) to: 
Fur-Fish-Game, 179 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 








pg Reena dame: a LARGE WHITE LEGHORNS. Han- 
"s 3 egg foundation stock. Approved AAA pulilets 
$15. 95; penned 8.95; Postpaid, Catalog. 
Box 10, Ortner Farms, Clinton. Missouri. 
LIMITED TIME; thousands weekly; 20 breeds; surplus 
cockerels, $3.95 up. White Leghorn Started pullets, 
$24.95 up. Price catalog free. 
Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 
HELM’S FALL CHICKS. Immediate delivery. Aparoves. 
200- or ege ROP sired. Leading breeds. Special broiler 
chick Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois. 
a0a6 FROM WAYNE CHICHS. 21 purebred varieties, 
hybrids as hatched or sexed. Priced reasonabie. Catalog. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill. 
MIDSEASON PRICES; limited time; 20 breeds, $3.95 up; 
day old Fa $14.90 up. Started pullets $24.95 up. 
Catalog free. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 
CARGOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is 
guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl 
ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include dealer’s name. 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 
JAMESWAY “UNIVERSAL” cage brooders, best yet, 5 deck 


1500 chick ay oy Original all steel construction. 
Sine ultry Equipment, Quakertown, P: 


EDUCATIONAL 

nm DON'T You WRITE? Writing short stories, articies, 
y . In your spare 
ad we teach you to write the way newspaper men learn— 
by writing. Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether 
possess the fundamental qualities essential to success- 
far writing. Write today! Nowspaper ee cae pm erica, 

Suite 593-L, One Park Ave., New York 16, 


























CORRESPONDENCE courses AND SELF- ins TAUCTION 
books, slightly used. Solc Rented. Exchanged. Sub- 
jects. Sattetecwon guarant eed. Cash paid for used Gousnea. 

and 84-page illustrated bargain catalog 


Nelson Company, 321 South Wabash, Dept. 232, Chicago. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. A -e: profitable occupation. 
Send for free catalog a ho to receive Home Study 
Course. Fred Reppert School ‘of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana. 

MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. arn quickly at home. Booklet free. 

hicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
i100 SENSATIONAL MONEY MAKERS. Sell friends out- 


standing Christmas, Religious Scripture Text, Etching, 
Humorous, Birthday, Secret Pal, Patriotic greeti ci is 
and Gift Wrappings by the box and in cabinets—30c up. 
Individual Sweetheart, Relative, Servicemen’s cards re- 
tailing 50¢c and $1.00 each. Request famous $1 Christmas 
21 card assortment on approval. 50 for $1 name im- 
xrinted Christmas Cards. Special Get Started Offer. 
iedenkamp & Co., 343 Broadway, Dept. FJ-9, New York. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on our capital. Always 
our own boss Hundreds average $3,0 to $5,000 
annual sales year after . We supply stocks, equip- 
ment on credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experi- 
ence unnecessa to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, profitable business backed by world wide indus- 
try. Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. I-U-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 


AT LAST! SOMETHING NEW AND ot gg in 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Amazing ‘‘Oile ike 
costly oil paintings. Never before 
fast. Beautiful 50 for $1 Cards, name me, 10 
other assortments. Big profits. Bonus. Samples on Approval, 
Puro Co., 3043 Locust, Dept. 193, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUICK CASH EARNINGS EASY. pete friends, others fin- 
est value Christmas Cards with name, 50 
famous ‘‘HertelArt’’ 21-card $1 Christmas AS5O: 
to 1000 profit. Other Assortments—Gift Wraps, Everyday. 
Samples on approval. 

HertelArt, 305 Adams, Dept. 825, Chicago. 














FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 





started pullets 
Old White Leghorn Pullets 


’RICES 


mp Rice’s Early Fall hatched and started pullets greater vitality 
—can be raised easier with less feed cost. SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES NOW! Put off Rice White Leghorn Pullets this fall 
and have year round egg production. Fall Started 


73 


FOUR WEEK OLD 
White Leghorn Pullets 


have 





Pullets produce when 
You a= double your egg profits. Order RICE’S 4 W 
‘or September or October delivery. 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 









OKEE L. RICE 
’s | 

ducerof artedpaliets Fate past no 

—23 years specializi 

on White feces | 








them better, ship wit 
better t 





SELL CHRISTMAS CARD SENSATION! New ‘'Prize’’ 21- 
card assortment leads in value, appeal. ys 
up to 50c Other fast-selling assortmen + Christmas 
Cards with name 50 for $1, up. 

Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Dept. 46- c Boston. Mass 


EXTRA MONEY FOR You. Sell 50 for $1.00 ae 
Cards and Personal Stationery. iracie value $1.00 Christ- 
mas assortment. Other mon making boxes aoe up. 
Up to 100% profit. Friends, neighbors buy readily. Sam- 
ples on sppcovel. Special Offer. 

mira Greeting Card Co., M-44, Elmira, N. Y. 
CHRISTMAS or Earn $2 an hour. Take orders gaiore 
from friends. 50 uisite folders with name -. Pree 
saeeeite 20 ma, “America s fastest selling 21 Christmas 

Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request samples 

Dept F, 115 Fulton St., New vere City. 


folder box. 
Sunshine Art, 
SELL Lape dina CARDS — Make extra money. gorgeous 
folders with nam $1. Sensational selling a1 ened box. 
Many other big value Assortments. Up to 100% profit. 
Experience unnecessary. Free Samples. 

Southern Greetings, Dept. 802, Memphis, Tenn. 
SELL WEAR-TESTER RAYON HOSIERY to friends, neigh- 
bors. Earn money in spare time and your own F 
as sales bonus. Individual Length Service. Write fully 
for FREE outfit. 

American Mills, Dept. M_37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FREE CATALOG. Start your own business. New and used 
clothing not rationed. Experience unnecessary. Small in- 


vestmentw 
Jefferson Mdse., 1245 Jefferson, Dept. 9-G. Chicago. 
50 7 t. 


WE PAY YOU &5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 
assorted name imprint Christmas cards. Sell for 
You make 50c. Free samples. 
Cheerful Ca Co., 36, White Plains, N. Y. 
MANY HOUSEWIVES prefer Old Virginie Foods. Let me 
send you a big package of Ole Virginia Products FREE 
test. Make money supplying friends. Write 
pt. 53-BB, Lynchburg, Va. 
LARGE ag ~ abe in your own business. Shoes 4% pants 
37¢, coats 3 dresses 15c; hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog. Established 1930. 
Publix, 558-FB. Roosevelt, Chicago. 





























them, even 


FREE ear ‘round floor and ceilings have eliminated the ups and 
Ket. Our 4-week-old pullets delivered in September or October 


Cc A TA LO G an equal or better opportunity for prefits than those who started t 


During eng A ann October our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised me 
—little labor—less feed cost, with mortality practical 

the past, ae Fall pullets in hot weather presented difficulties, but wit = 
plants and especially designed shipping 
less loss an 
than the same chicks would in the Spring. The 


boxes we can start 
they will live and thrive after you receive 
Government's 
owns of the egg mar- 
ive late starters 
ir chicks early. 





Tells all about new de- 
velopments in Amer- 
ica’s most profitable 








RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
egg laying breed. $25.00 Per 100 +.0.6. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER DELIVERY 


RICE’S DAY OLD BROILERS 
$3.45 Per 100 +0... 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














We Ship C.0.D. 





If you want 
your Broilers at 
once, wire order. 
We ship C. O. D. 








ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD— Pon soit — send your order in 


appointed last year. Enclose check or money order in full together with your name, 
and express office, and quantity wanted. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Bex 110, SEDALIA, Mo. 


100 % live delivery guaranteed. Order today. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. expos: rolls Ray 
quality serviced your choice either * eight Raytone prints 
and free = or 4 


‘older for keeping mine ely 
exposure 25c Quality that i 

aders since 1920. 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
HIGHEST QUALITY yaen REPRINTS 2c each—Doubie 
size prints 3c each Rolls Eh poy and 8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size professional oil colored 





enlargement Cy choice) "Te. onte years’ prompt, reliable 
qureten. @ Ss amy wether, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 








ao. FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice (1) 
8 Finerfotos and .—— onal t 
or (2) 16 ¢ Se. Order by “umber, 
Very prompt service. 

Finerfotos, Box L-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


























“UKO"’ cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 

RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on farmers. 
Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience unnecessary. 

Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Il. 
BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 
tial nursery products. Full or part time. Earn $25 2 = 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva, New York 











HANDY HAIR TRIMMER. Selis like wild. Trims as you 





FINER FINISHING yo ne RS Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two 





prints or one larger print of 
each negative. Genuine national iy, known M EB 1 
finish. Superior quality sin: 1 


Moen Photo Service, 433 » ty Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolis. Pan- 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures enlarged. 

Ss ap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 
TWO SETS OF “‘DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
fiinished—25c. Very finest met Deckliedge reprints 2c 
each. Brown Photo Company, 10-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 














by producing meet in your beck yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 




















comb. Saves barber bills. Samples sent on trial. 
127 n. Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write “e. in ee 
magazines, break into’’ 


books. ela. Bu ey 
profitable writing fie — DOs tcal dav Free Details. 
Comfort friter’s Service, South Seventh (2), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

ONE POUND OF MELLOW oe = TOBACCO. A biend 
of Perique, Tginia, Cavendish and 








Burley ool and delicious “ts Se, ‘ainture. Ex tionally 
mild. Only $1.25. Send for free catalog and trial offer. 
dney Ram, 59 West Monroe, V-42 Chicago, Ill. 





~ GOOSE AND DUCK CEATHERS wanted. Positively 
highest prices paid. Payment 4: Vv Send for latest 
prices and sh pping labels. Established ‘191 7. We also 


buy used feather: 
Northern Fouaher’ Works, 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago. 





YOUR CHOICE! 16 oS or - petnes or 8 = 
ex 


prints te poste: or 
negatives—25c (Trial Offer). service, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, 


16 SPARKLING dal om PRINTS, 2 ‘ee Sai - 

wood 1 tone and photo 

wallet only 25c. Free o> phate album with, first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-932, aaa — Iowa. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT a 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed ase = 6 si 
or smaller; 











enlarge 

Enlarg © Photo, Box 791- B, Boston, Mass. 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL Save.erye. 16 High- 
glos. — nteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 1 


col largement. 
Camera- Snape. Box Ae Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








$5.00 TO $50.00 WORTH in most homes—high cash prices 
return mail for old gold teeth, rings, watches, jewelry, 
diamonds, silver, any condition. Information mailed. 
Satisfaction cusrent 

Eldred's Jewelry Salvage Service, Box 103, Depew, N.Y. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a Sees practical 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet 








nurse. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. ath 8, Chicago. 

INVENTORS’ GUIDE’’—100 — nical movements, 

rd of Invention’’ free; advis oa a selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, ‘Tribune Bldg., York. 





INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical en for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, “Washington, dD. C 


FREE! Best snapshot on e Photo Button with 16 
prints each roll, 25e, Beautiful tifat noveley, premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 Ave., Chicago. 
Two Saaurerus. PRINTS from each m picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-two years of satisfied custo! uick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X3, Sancoviile, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant {<= Velox prints 
and two Prof Overnight service. 
Young Photo Service, “31: <t, Albany, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each ie ture on roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K.4, Janesville, Wis. 




















PATENTS SSevar- Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. F. Randolph, -, ccc Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, Washington. D. 
YARNS: All wool; 3-4 aby: ‘Unexcelled quality. FREE 
samples and directions. ar rect, save money. 

Bartiett Yarn Mills, ‘Box 2, Harmony, Maine. 





STROUT’S CATALOG JUST OUT! 64 Pages chock-full of 
bargain: arms, country > iness oppor- 
tunities in 18 states from Maine to Florida and west to 
the ae - a — rock - i ces. Wate 


today for this ving time-saving — 
Strout Realty, 2! 255.FB 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





BOOK BARGAINS. 29¢ up. Free catalog, 8000 titles. 
Used copies. Popular authors. Mysteries, westerns, novels, 
non-fiction. Dept. FJ, American Lending Library, College 


Point, 
PLAN 


SAVE A YEAR—PLANT THI FALL. Yellow, and 
Black Raspberries Thorniess Boysenberries, Dewberries 
all in 1 year and 2 year Bearing size. Ever-bearing Black- 
berries, Strawberries, Fruit Trees etc. All High . 4 
Northern Grown Nursery Stock. Write for Prices a Free 
Full Color Folder. 
Westhauser Nurseries, (R91), Sawyer, Michigan. 
FIVE VARIETIES FASCINATING ORIENTAL POPPIES 
including be p= 2 early 7 oe Fairy, fifty cents. Pink Toned 
Iris, five varieties, including Beautiful Dream, thirty 
cents. Plants labeled one o- Iris News Free. 
. &. amier, Macedon, N. Y. 
HARDY RECLEANED RUFALEA SEED 18.60; Grimm 
$19.80 per 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia, sas. Re- 
turn seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas. 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES 7c AND UP. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines 5c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as i5c. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 126, Cleveland, Tenn. 














MAMMOTH CHINCHI SUPPL ; 
Complete Information Kit, Fur ~- “eS Rabbit Journal, 
25c. Large Illustrated Book, 50c. ‘° Buy-Back Plan. 

Behrens Bunnyville, Orangeburgh, New York. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN A RUStARA. Good 
ices with terms. Sell race only. 





Ask for descriptive book without = Fation. 

Long-Bell Farm Corporation, 8 A. Long Build- 
ing. Kai City, Mo. 

GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, , North Dakota. Dependabie rope, favorable 
9 rite = 5 literature, lists describing typical 
arms. whic 


ts) tate. 
W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
BARGAIN FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES in Bin 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
} Ad complete details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 
reat Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
any TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or trade. 
Details free. 
Rea 1 Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
40 ACRES—Near White River; uni ed poultry land; 
$190; 35 down, Fe monthly. Free list and literature. 
H . 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 
CANADA sabe ena INFORMATION. New Homes— 
Fertile soil—future security. Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 




















FREE TO ges Bie gp Save money. te for Free 
Bulletin of h and horse goods for ” , delivery at 
honest ari trust you and shi on approval. In busi- 


ness years. Thousands of satisfied customers. Just 
send name and address for Free bulletin. e 
Joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-90, 112 West North A 
, Maryland. 





SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading magaz 
devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit indenter. Year si. 
sample 10c. No stamps. Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 
CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. ane of — Most 
Valuable Fur. Best Meat. Most Prolific. Small 
Profit. Willow Brook Farm, 8, Sellersville: Pa. 
RAISE RABBITS FOR tig ‘im pete. Cay E you in touch 
with markets. Copy 10c et dooctt enty breeds, 
and magazine for three pny 25e. Boy 

Small Stock Farmer. Dept. 1, Apearl River, N.Y. 














poo | FOR BIG, FREE 1943 TRACTOR PARTS CATA- 


Tremendous savings. "8 teed. 
Conrad” Tractor Wrecking a Dept. J » foone. lows. 


goes BARN PLANS. vrs to ite or remodel your 

farm buildings. Send ion ante 
ater Box FJ-140, Fairfield, lowa. 

TRACTOR PARTS. New and used. makes, tremendous 

savings. Write for Pree 1943 Catal 

Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co., ington, lowa. 














t re _Ass'n. Colorade Springs, Colo. 
GOAT RAISERS: Are your imais *‘miiki sor all 
maintain hi on for 
t af . ing fresh? ene Pian of breeding, 
managemen jon can your 
milk up ~y "their full oqpee se, Write for Pree 32 \page 
Goat Book, and full ty ‘or a 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
BUY SH Li twin-purpose ——~ w—- 4 
00) “ 





re jana. 
BERKSHI . 
regionally from offerings of boars 
and gil Breed’s finest. upon 
by foremost ay Write for details. a herd of 
ri. al astest growing breed om 











lable. Quickly 
Wanted  - A Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren 


FREE CATALOG of valuabie livestock om besks om and magnets 
on Sheep, _- Breeder ttle, Horses, 
Publiestions§ ‘st 
i 
$1.00 “year Current copy, 10¢, Goats are friendly, 
im a ng delicious and nutritious. 


o $s NOD to 00. 
Few bred mares. Nearly white stud 6200 .00. Send stamp. 
Brooks Belmond, Iowa. 









DAIRY GOA JOURNAL. = eur Coiumovia, 
monthly ee ne cpamened apeemation 31 









Te SuaS TEN WENT eared sows, 
no kin. No pedigrees. Vaccinated. Prolific. 


Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ilinois. 
FA .8.c. rite tor circuiar and breed puv- 
lication. O. C. Vernon, a oe Indiana. 


RA 
. Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for erfal t 
paste - a literature showing 
MENTUCKY 
Kent 


rr interested. 
10U D KENNEL. Paduca 


HUNTERS—I Am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
. Have trai Gonnhemnds fer for 23 years. seats 
Female. Red-Bones; Biue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and 
Stient trailers. 3 to 5S years old. Absolutely broke. Trial. 
Write for prices. 
J. N. an, Famous Coonhound Kennels 
HUN J vu y . 
Blacks, ans, Spotted. Coonhounas, Combina- 
tion Hunters, Reasonable. ‘Trial, 



























ctures. 

Elton Beck, 8-27, Herrick, Illinois. 
|\SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
: Reasonable. 

Creek 








List Free. R 
— —s BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED HOUND. 
eral hunted ; = season, treeing iy, oh 


ic. O.D. oF or will furnish free 
Kennel vaca 


poss. Shipped on Agorevet. doe fo for Picture, ‘and Descr Descrip- 


World off 
ay = on ie 2 


vorm Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 
RAST ng tN mg) best lot Rabbit Hounds. Zw s3 
years old. it kind. Males, Females. 


Kennels. 


Pictures, “descriptions 108 recognized ‘breeds. "35, ° 
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POWER TO WIN 


Continental Red Seal Engines are | 








bwilt for economy and to deliver 
dependable power. Keep them in 
fighting trim and keyed to the 
important job of producing more and 
more food. 

Always remember that good main- 
tenance is essential to save gasoline 
and oil, both of which are so neces- 
sary to increase the Power to Win 
on all fronts. 


Your Dollars are Power, too 
— Buy War Bonds 





inenta/ 
Motors [orporation 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN | 


 NGUENTINE 





Aa: orsell sh 
A Th 
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and FARMER’S WIFE © SEPTEMBER 


PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


Explained—Macistrate—“Now then, how 
did you get in this condition?” 
CitizEN—“Your honor, I fainted.” 

“You fainted!” 

“Yes, your honor, I fainted, and they brought 
me to, so I fainted again and they brought 
me two more, and that’s all I remember.” 


Puzzle—Fanny—“I can’t make up my mind 
whether he meant anything or not.” 


AnnieE—“So you don’t know whether to be 
mad at him?” 
Fanny—‘No—when I came in third in the 


swimming race he said: ‘Well, you didn’t 
win, but you certainly held your end up.’” 


Little Lessons in OPA—Arta—“Of course 
you understand the point system of ration- 
ing?” 

Xerxes—“Sure—you point to what you want, 
and the grocer says we've been out of it for 
a month.” 


*Tis Ever Thus—DeTwitrer—‘My wife 

collects a big salary these days.” 

“Working in a munitions plant?” 
“Oh, no—I am.” 


McTWweEEt 
DeTwitTER 








His Own Fault—Dapn—‘“So my daughter 
promised to marry you?” 

Surror—“Yes sir, she did.” 

Dap—“Well, all I can say is, you asked for 
it. You’ve been hanging around this house 


for months.” 


Music in the Air—Smitruers—“Yes, she is 
always breaking into song.” 
BuirHers—“She wouldn’t have to do any 
breaking in if she’d just get the key.” 


On the Fly—De Twirter—“I understand 
they have speeded up the college courses 
for you fellows going into the service.” 

Mc Tweet—“Speeded up! Say, I stopped to 
take a shower the other day, and when I 
got back to classes I’d missed my whole 
Sophomore year.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


lt looks to me like the fellows who used 
to tie Houdini and nail him up in a box are 
now down in Washington keeping inflation 
under control. 


One of the post-war problems that bothers 
me is whether I will have to spend Sunday 
































“Madam, do you suppose you could in- 
terest me in selling you a _ pressure 
cooker?” 


mornings watching for city relatives dropping 
in to dinner by parachute. 


Another trouble about the government is 
that it’s so easy to appoint fact-finding bodies, 
and so hard to do some fact-facing after they 
get the report. 


Conditions could not possibly be good 
enough to silence the man who blames 
everything on conditions. 


A visiting Englishman brings along his tea. 
How odd. But don’t forget to take along 
some coffee as is coffee if you go to England. 


The census people say the average family 
consists of 3.34 persons. The .34 is the one 
who doesn’t get to see the morning paper 
until the pieces are scattered all over the 
house. 


I came through my operation much better 
than anybody expected; after all, it only 
takes a little wire and string to fix up an 
old jalopy. 


We will be ready for Socialism whenever 
everybody will work just as hard for fun as 
he will for $2 an hour. 





“They’re so patriotic, they couldn’t bear 
to cut anything off the pole.” 
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Little Red Hen” is a mighty big contributor to the war 
| ggs and poultry occupy such a prominent place 
u of our soldiers, sailors, Allies and home tolks that Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
\ tually needs more egg shells than cannon shells. portation, recently stated: ‘‘ Automotive Transportation is abso- 
\ ere : — — lutely essential to the winning of the War. Goods musi reach their 
' ucks more essential than in the poultry industry : 
ne , ' destinations and workers must get to their jobs...on time.”” Join 
ood, water and equipment on the farm ‘ : 
: — ; the U. S. Track Conservation 
rv and eggs to market... to bring home feed SXXEEEEE 
Corps and keep your trucks in Piedged 
huge Quantities. - . Toll 
best possible condition, GMC u.s.Tauck 
More that of our poultry and 65°7 of our eggs are trans dealers are pledged to help you. CONSERVATION CORPS 
k orading ft ny from leading n ark ts. The 
r these percentages Decomes apparent when 
\ 1¢ rT ult \ naus Y § SI 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Coaches . . . Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


We tip our hat to another great American 
father-and-son team 


HEY’RE onthe job early. They stay at it late. They’re Amer- 
ica’s farmers and their families. 
Boys—and girls, too—many of them scarcely big enough to 
reach the pedals of a tractor. But doing a man’s work, along- 
side their farmer fathers, because they realize our Nation and its 
Allies depend upon them this crucial war year for enough to eat. 
Father-and-son teamwork is an old story on the farm. And it’s 
an old story with us here at Studebaker. It dates back to the 
founding of our business in 1852 when Studebaker craftsmen 
first started schooling their sons to work with and succeed 
them. This custom has continued ever since. It’s largely ac- 
countable for undeviating Studebaker quality. : i} 





Today, production for war is our only consideration. No 


vehicles for civilian use are being manufactured. But Stude- Still working together! Hundreds of young men, who 


only recently were working alongside their fathers on the 


baker dealers and their skilled mechanics are carrying on— Studebaker production lines, are now wearing the fighting 
keeping cars and trucks in sound operating condition—and par- uniforms of Uncle Sam. But while those boys are away, 
ticularly doing everything possible to help farmers get their Sathare serve as ‘“‘soldiers in ornate,” proaiiy cuny- 

> . _ : ing on the Studebaker traditions of fine craftsmanship. 
the utmost out of the motor vehicles which are so essen They’re still working together, although many miles apart. 
tial tothe success of their “Food for Victory” program. 


Now building large quantities of Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress —big multi- 
\ ple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 
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